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NEWS OF. THE WEEK. | 


As soon as Mr. Cobden had developed his motion on the subject 
of international arbitrations for superseding the resort to war, 
the alarm which had been created by associating his present mo- 
tion with his past speeches altogether subsided. ‘It proved by no 
means the formidable affair that it promised to be. Mr. Cobden 
says that he has not altered the terms of his motion, and we be- 
lieve that to be correct; but, unless he altered his purpose in a 
very considerable degree, the public, to borrow the only appro- 
riate expression from the cant dialect, was “sold.” The esta- 
lished advocates of international arbitration had proposed a ge- 
neral disarmament of Europe, a fixed tribunal for the settlement 
of disputes, and a revised international code; and Mr. Cobden, 
who had talked very wide on the subject of military expendi- 
ture, and had also alluded to negotiations for procuring 
a simultaneous disarmament in Europe, was supposed to be 
making common cause with the Peace Society. But he repu- 
diates the responsibilities of any such alliance. His proposition is 
much less extensive: he proposes that the Queen shall be asked to 
invite the concurrence of foreign states in treaties, binding them 
to refer disputes to arbitration ; the arbitrators to be private gentle- 
men appointed on each side, with power to choose an umpire. 
Mr. Cobden defends his motion on the score that it introduces no 
innovation, but only fixes as a general rule what has been the 
practice in particular cases. Flaws in the proposal there are 
many. For instance, disputes have arisen on money matters, which 
could as little be fairly discussed by citizens of two countries as 
the money matters of two private men could be arbitrated by 
their sons; and the arbitrators could only enforce their decree by 
means of the very warfare which the resolutions were intended to 
prevent. The prearranging an arbitration might obviate incon- 
venience, but it might also cause some: it might, for example, 
embolden a nation that would otherwise easily fall in with an 
accommodation, to grow angry and contumacious. 

But Mr. Cobden hai so baulked the too magnificent expecta- 
tions of his scheme, that when it was explained, Mr. Urquhart 
found it unnecessary to urge an amendment of which he had 
given notice—declaring that extranational adjudication would de- 
stroy the nationality and independence of states. Lord Palmer- 
ston had an easy victory, was in high good-humour, and very 
free with spoken Liberalisms: he upturned precedents which 
Mr. Cobden had advanced, by showing that they related, not to 
arbitration, but to “ mediation ”—his own favourite employment, 
and one which he seems to have pursued with more satisfaction to 
himself than advantage to any. However, the motion was not 
meant to be carried ; honourable Members took the mover’s word 
for it that he was propounding no very important innovation. 
In short, Mr. Cobden had quite conciliated all parties by the 
harmlessness of his project : all agreed with his object, the pre- 
vention of war; all agreed in his admission, that if his peace- 
treaties were broken there could be no appeal to enforce them 
except war ; there was a general feeling that the plan would not 
make much difference in that respect, but that it might perhaps 
tend to multiply causes of dispute: so Ministers and the House 
politely declined to entertain the motion at present, by deciding 
in the negative “the previous question” that it be put. 

The third reading of the Navigation Billi has passed in the 
House of Peers, with some further protesting, and with a demand 
from Lord Ellenborough for auxiliary measures; some of which 
at least are proper enough. The strangest occurrence of the de- 
bate was the Bishop of Oxford’s proposal to exclude Brazil from 
the operation of the new law ; a position which exasperated many 
on both sides. His reason was, that the bill would encourage the 
produce-trade of Brazil, and would thus stimulate her trade in 
slaves: on which ground the opponents of the bill rebuked him, 
as a Wilberforce, for having supported it; while its advocates re- 
preached him with an impracticable attempt to cripple the mea- 
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sure. One ultra Conservative, exasperated beyond Radicalism, 
hinted that if the Bishops did not confine themselves to eccle- 
siastical affairs, they might be excluded from the House! 

The Encumbered Estates Bill is in danger—referred to a Select 
Committee of Peers, on the faith of promises from Lord Stanley 
that it shall not be damaged in principle or efficiency. But Lord 
Stanley’s friend, Ex-Chancellor Brougham, loudly protests against 
the tendency of the measure to override and exclude the lawyers ; 
and he threatens a great array of lawyer-witnesses against it. 
That is ominous ; for there is no knowing how Ministers may be 
frightened. 

r. Gladstone has “called attention” to the Rebellion Losses 
Act of the Canadian Legislature ; and, without urging Govérn- 
ment to refuse assent to the bill, he has politely “asked ” Lord 
John Russell to give an assurance that in the administration of 
the measure, no rebel shall be suffered to receive payment of in- 
demnity; Mr. Gladstone having showed that without some ma- 
nagement of that sort a share of the money would reach actual 
rebels. Lord John scarcely denied the dreaded contingency ; but 
presumed that Lord Elgin would do all that is requisite for the 
honour of the Crown; and declined therefore to give the required 
pledge. In some sort he is right: Ministers are too far and too 
inextricably committed to the measure for retractation now; 
their only remaining course is to go forward, and meet the 
consequences as they arise. There was a trebly fatal defect 
in Mr. Gladstone’s position. His mode of proceeding could 
have no influence in compelling the Government. But to 
make out a great case against a measure, only in order to 
“ask” a change of course in those who were going quite 
wrong, could not but suggest to enemies of Mr. Gladstone’s 
party, that the impotent conclusion had been arranged—that 
while Peelites were to obtain the honour of a demonstration for 
Colonial purism, the Whigs were to obtain immunity in the re- 
verse of Colonial purism. And Mr. Gladstone left his rear open 
to attack. Accordingly, Mr. Herries thought it, no doubt, a 
cunning device to march upon the friendly combatants in the 
night, and to surprise them with the motion that Mr. Gladstone 
did not make, calling upon the Crown to withhold the Royal as- 
sent. Mr. Gladstone was caught in a trap, and the House 
laughed immensely when he objected io Mr. Herries’s intrusion ; 
still more when Lord John confessed that he was taken by sur- 
prise. Mr. Herries gave body to Mr. Gladstone’s fancy. The 
sequel will be recounted in our Postscript : that will tell whether 
the House adopts the substance of Mr. Herries, the fancy of Mr. 
Gladstone, or the prosaic nullity of Ministers. 





The French Government is undergoing at Paris condign retri- 
bution for its disgraceful conduct at Rome. Not only has the 
French Republic, tresh from the expulsion of Louis Philippe, sent 
an army to force back the Roman Sovereign on the Roman Re- 
public, but its insincerity has been carried to the point of fraud, 
and the Gauls have established a position in Rome, as yet pre- 
carious, by a breach of faith. M. Lesseps appears to have enter- 
tained a more friendly feeling towards the Romans than the mili- 
tary commander, General Oudinot; he certainly represents more 
accurately than the General the prevalent feeling of the French 
Republicans towards Rome; and, acting upon the general terms 
of his instructions, he called upon the General to obey his counsel. 
General Oudinot positively refused, and treated the diplomatist 
with some indignity. Nevertheless, choosing to presume that his 
wishes must be accomplished, M. Lesseps assured the Romans 
that the military advances were dictated by no hostile motives ; 
and on the faith of that assurance, the troops were suffered to 
occupy the Monte Mario without resistance. They did so, 
but without the intention of making good the pacific assurances 
of M. Lesseps: and the French Government, taking advan- 
tage of this bad faith between its two servants, permits M. 
Oudinot to enter Rome under the involuntary treachery of M. 
Lesseps. The indiscretion of that ardent diplomatist exceeds all 
— but in seizing the advantage, the Paris Government in- 
flicts disgrace on its own country. 

And so it is felt by the Republicans of Paris, who have not 
scrupled to resent theindignity. In default of a better, M. Ledru- 
Rollin has been their spokesman, and has demanded explanations 
from Ministers. The yo have been quite inexplicit—mere 
prevarication; but it is hinted that Ministers intend to retrieve 
the “honour” of France, damaged in the first repulse of M. 
Oudinot, by pursuing the fraudulent advantage! On this M. 
Ledru-Rollin treats the step as a violation of the Constitution on 
the essential policy of the French Republic, and declares that he 
is prepared to support the Constitution by an appeal to arms. 
Ministers, relying on their majority in the Assembly—as 
Guizot so fatally did before them—silenced the Mountain within 
the Chamber; but they confessed the insane rashness of their 
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course when they demanded, on Wednesday, that Paris should 
be declared under martial law. Wantonly copying the example 
of M. Guizot, President Bonaparte’s conservative Ministry has 
again plunged Paris in civil war! ‘ s 

They have thus hastened the predicted struggle with the Ré- 
publique Rouge, and perhaps its predicted reign. But they have 
not only the Red Republicans against them,—M. Cavaignac re- 
fuses to support them, General de Lamoriciére stays away. The 
reactionaries are likely to stand alone in their precarious struggle. 

Just as the struggle is beginning, the military leader who was 
the most ready instrument of official authority in keeping order, 
the soldierly veteran to whom his men looked up as “le pére Bu- 
geaud,” has been carried off by cholera—added to the same long 
and diversified list of victims to the scourge that now includes 
Catalani, the once famous queen of song. Yes; M. Bugeaud 
conquered the Algerines, but in evil day he braved the warn- 
ings not to be too daring in his diet; and the cholera has mowed 
him down. 





In the North, it looks as if the battle were to be between Abso- 
lute bigotry and a Social revolution bigoted also in its scepticism. 
In an address to his Bishops, the Emperor of Russia, devoutly 
crossing himself, has proclaimed a crusade against the spirit of 
revolt and intidelity. The same purpose had been avowed before, 
but not so nakedly: it is now clear that the Russian armies, 
which are doing their best to penetrate into Europe, are to fight 
under the spirit which animated the Holy Alliance. Nicho- 
las intends to restore 1815 and its settlements. 

Meanwhile, the Al/gemeine Zeitung lends authenticity to a re- 
markable document which had already appeared in a Swiss 
paper, the Evolution. It purports to be a manifesto of “the 
German Democrats” abroad, in meeting assembled, and to be 
a@ programme of the policy which they will pursue. It sneers 
at the “ half-revolutions” of France, Germany, and Italy, now 
undisguisedly resulting in a virtual return to the styles of go- 
vernment as they existed before February 1848; it adopts the 
Red Republic as manifested in Paris during the days of June. 
The German Democrats denounce the sham Democrats of Frank- 
fort, the Neutralists of Switzerland, the Middle-class Republicans 
of Europe, the Philosophical politicians, and the smaller So- 
cialists ; they declare for a complete system of Communism—abo- 
lition of landed property, state care of industry and produce, uni- 
versal education, and extinction of religion! “ Education must 
be stripped from all religious doubts whatsoever; Religion, 
which must be banished from society, must vanish from the mind 
of man; Art and Poetry will realize the Ideals of the True, the | 
Good, and the Beautiful, which Religion places in an uncertain 
state.” Thus Shelley’s Revolt of Islam is proclaimed by the 
German Democrats, who speak in the name of Hungarians, 
French, and Italians. It would be easy to sneer at this 
extravagant paper; but those who are best informed know 
how Communism has spread under the surface throughout 
Europe, and most especially in France and Germany: that, 
indeed, is one reason why princes and statesmen and _pro- 





fessed leaders of revolution have been unable to make any final 
settlement: the German Democrats sneer at “ reform” as a 
Middle-class half measure ; and the same feeling has kept the mul- 
titudes of France and Germany in an angry state of reserve. It is 
true that the people of Germany, and vast numbers in France, do 
not respond to the old revolutionary cries of political liberty ; 
true that they are prepared to answer the call to a social revo- 
lution. And the worst of it is, that the accomplished professors 
of politics throughout Europe find this question of Communism 
coming upon them with a studied neglect of its principles and a 
— ignorance of its physical force in the populations that hold 
y it. 








Webates and Proceedings in Parliament. 
PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

Hovse or Lorps. Monday, June 11. Irish Encumbered Estates Bill, referred to a 
Select Committee—Adjourned at 10h. 12m. Twesday, June 12. Navigation-laws 
Bill, read a third time and passed—Adjourned at 9h. 40m. Thursday, June 14. 
Transportation for Treason (Ireland) Bill, read a first time—Protection of Women Bill, 
read a third time and passed—Adjourned at 7h. 35m. Friday, June 15. Transporta- 
tion for Treason (Ireland) Bill, read a second and third time, and passed—Beer-laws : 
Select Committee appointed on Lord Harrowby’s Motion—Intervention at Rome— 
Adjourned at 7h. 12m. 

(Time occupied in the four sittings, 14 h. 39m. 
since the beginning of the Session, 157 h. 4m.] 

House or Commons. Monday, June 11. Canada: Conversation on Lord Elgin’s 
Communications— Parliamentary Oaths Bill, read a third time and passed— Adjourned 
at 12h. 15m. Tuesday, June 12. International Arbitration: Mr.Cobden’s Motion 
debated ; “‘ previous question ” moved and carried—Adjourned at 12h. 30m. Wednes- 
day, June 13; noon sitting. Mr. Hume’s County Rates and Expenditure Bill, referred 
to a Select Committee —Adjourned at6 h. Thursday, June 14. Business of the Session : 
the Premier’s Statement—In supply: Mr. Gladstone’s Speech on Canada: Mr. Herries’s 
amendment : debate adjourned—Adjourned at 1h, 45 m. (Friday morning.) Friday, 
June 15. Canadian debate resumed: Mr. Herries’s Motion negatived—Transportation 
(Ireland) Bill read a first time—Adjourned at | h. 38 m. (Saturday morning.) 

(Time occupied in the four sittings, 42 h. 8 m. 
since the beginning of the Session, 626 h. 25 m.] 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


Mr. CoppEN made his long-advertised motion on Tuesday, in the follow- 
ing terms— 

“That an humble address be presented to her Majesty, praying that she will 
be graciously pleased to direct her principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
to enter into communication with foreign powers, inviting them to concur in 
treaties binding the respective parties, in the event of any future misunderstand- 
aot be arranged by amicable negotiation, to refer the matter in dis- 
ision of arbitrators.” 
nced with a reference to a matter that had just been under 
tion of the House—the expeditions voluntarily sent out by 























Anjerica and Russia to prosecute a search after Sir John Franklin and his 





companions. Such acts are proofs that we live in altered times; for at no 
former period has there been an instance of a foreign government's sendj 
forth an expedition in search of adventurers unconnected with their own 
community. He inferred that they might expect to take another ang 
further step towards consolidating the peace of nations, and securing 
them from the greatest calamity of war. 

Mr. Cobden humbly represented two classes,—the first, that body of Christians 
who repudiated the resort to war in any case, whether offensive or defensive; the 
second, that numerous portion of the middle classes, with the bulk of the work. 
ing classes, who, while not acceding to the opinion that as Christians they may 
not resort to war in celf-defence, abhor war, and desire that some precautions 
should be taken, and if possible some guarantee, against them in future. These 
classes find a common ground whereon to meet, in their agreement that war is g 
great calamity which it is desirable to obviate. His object, then, was to gee 
whether they could not devise a means to dispense with war; and he pro- 
posed to effect this by resorting to the same mode between communities 
which is resorted to between individuals—the mode of reference to arbitra. 
tion. He did not necessarily mean the arbitration of crowned heads and 
neutral powers; though instances may be quoted in which crowned heads 
have heen eminently successful,—for instance, the case in which Eugland medi- 
ated between France and the United States, Russia between those States and our- 
selves, and Prussia between those States and Mexico: and there was also the 
Maine boundary case, in which the King of the Netherlands arbitrated between 
the United States and ourselves. All these cases were successful, though not all 
immediately so; and at all events in none did war follow. But there are difficul- 
ties as to crowned heads: a republic might not prefer such an arbitrator, and a 
monarchy might not like a republic as an arbitrator. For this reason, he prefer- 
red the resort to commissioners ; of which also there are precedents. Whether 
under the name of commissioners, plenipotentiaries, arbitrators, or any other de- 
signation, let men of this country be appointed to meet men of another country; 
and, if they could not agree, give them power to call in an arbitrator, as in all 
other and ordinary cases. He desired that absolute power should be given to 
these people, before quarrels came, to settle quarrels when they did come. In 
1794, we had a treaty with the United States respecting certain claims to com- 
pensation, under which four commissioners were to be appointed, two on each 
side, with a proviso that they sbould unanimously appoint an arbitrator, and if 
they could not agree, a mode was prescribed for choosing one by lot; and it was 
declared that the commissioners should have power to decide by a majority all 
cases which might be brougbt before them. So the treaty of Ghent made an ar- 
rangement precisely similar for the settlement of the Canada boundary. What 
he proposed, therefore, was no innovation: the principle is already in action; 
and all he desired was that it should be carried out a little further. There is no 
difficulty as to the means or details. 

But the objection is made, “ Who will observe these treaties? These treaties 
will not prevent war, for the parties cannot be prevented from disregarding them.” 
The objection is too wide, and is answered by the question, “ What is the use, 
then, of any treaty? what the use of the Foreign Office, and of diplomatists? If 
one is bad, all are equally so; and you should shut up your office, and cashier 
your diplomatists.” But the use of treaties cannot be questioned, at all events 
by those who only take this exception to this particular form of them. Asa 
rule, treaties have been observed; and as arule, wars arise not out of violated 
treaties but accidental collisions, for the amicable settlement of which no means 
had beforehand been provided. The advantage of such a treaty is, that no nation 
who had signed it could go to war in violation of it without the brand of infamy 
on its cause. But it is objected also, that the honour and the great interests of 
this empire could not be trusted to individuals—to commissioners. Why not? It 
has been done repeatedly; it is the practice. Lord Castlereagh represented this 
country in framing the great treaties of 1815. Mr. Whitbread brought forward a 
motion in the House of Commons censuring the Government for those treaties. 
Lord Castlereagh in his speech distinctly told the House of Commons, that he 
could not wait for instructions at Vienna; that he never could have allowed the 
machine of the Congress to stand still. “I took the responsibility,” he said, “on 
myself; and, if the interest and the honour of England have suffered, I stand here, 
who am alone responsible.” Could not another man as worthy as Lord Castle- 
reagh be found to prevent the continuance of war? The object is to urge the 
propriety of framing machinery which shall always necessitate a first attempt to 
settle differences by the arbitration of individuals before the contest of armies be- 
gins; and whatever instructions a Government might give, it must allow a dis- 
cretionary power for the binding of the country by the plenipotentiaries. 

It might possibly be objected, that there are already signs of a very pacific ten- 
dency and policy on the part of this country; so that the motion was “un- 
necessary.” But he could see no proofs of this in the increased expense of ar- 
maments during the past five or six years. Since 1836, we have added 60,000 
men to our forces, and augmented our expenses for armed men by 60 or 70 per 
cent. We have stored up 170,000 barrels of gunpowder, and provided 65,000,000 
ball-cartridges. We have got 50,000 pieces of cannon besides those afloat and in 
arsenals, 5,000,000 shells and balls, and 1,500,000 sand-bags. Our provision of 
these stores during the last three or four years is equal to three years’ consump- 
tion of them during the height of the French war, and to fifteen years’ consump- 
tion in peace. This looks nothing like confidence in peace. In the last five years, 
we have spent twice as much on fortifications, dockyards, steam-basins, and other 
means of aggressive and defensive warfare, as during any similar period since the 
peace; and the honourable Member for Montrose, whose attention he had directed 
to the subject, said he believed that more bad been spent for those objects within 
the time specified than was spent on them in any year of the war. He repeated 
and detied contradiction to the statement he made last session, at which the Chan- 
cellor was so incredulous. As much money has been expended on our steam 
navy as was invested in the whole of our mercantile steamers. And further, more 
money bas been spent in st2am basins and docks for building and repairing war- 
steamers than has been invested in the dockyards in which our mercantile steam- 
ers were built. Can it be said that we are in no want of better guarantees for 
the maintenance of peace than such burdensome armaments as these? It 
might be said that his plan would not suit all cases: but surely it 
would do better than these costly plans now in use; and no one can 
deny that it is more rational to arbitrate than to draw the sword. But 
for every imaginary case in which it might be said his plan would not apply, 
he could cite from a four cases in which it would have applied; and this 1s 
a question to be decided by experience. All the unavoidable quarrels in which we 
have been engaged during the last twenty years could have been more fitly deter- 
mined by arbitration than in any other way: the case of the Vixen in the Black 
Sea, the Maine boundary dispute, the Oregon dispute, the M‘Leod dispute, the 
Tahiti case, were all cases in which the Ministers of the time on both sides would 
have been thankful indeed to have found the machinery of arbitration existing for 
the reference of the dispute at the very beginning, and before national passiors 
and jealousies had been roused. 

In conclusion, Mr. Cobden explained that he did not act with those gentlemen 
who advocate a congress of nations, with a code of laws, a supreme court of ap- 
peal, and an armed force to execute its decrees. Such a plan as that might per- 
haps be productive of more interference than the existing system. And be warned 
Mr. Urquhart, who is fond of tacking on amendments to other people's motions, 
that if he had prepared a long speech to support his amendment on any su 
supposition, it would be ye pomp to trouble the House with it. Mr. Cobden 
would deal with a violation of an arbitration-treaty precisely in the same way iD 


which the violation of a treaty would be dealt with now. If an appeal to arms 
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iq which | courteous mode of disposing of the motion, and one less liable than any other to 





could be necessary im one case, it would be in the other; but the count 

entered upon war to support the violation of an arbitration-treaty would do so | the imputation of negativing the principle of peace. 

with infamy stamped on its front. Mr. Miner Gipson adduced the authority of Vattel for arbitration; 
The motion received the support of Mr. Ewart, Lord Rowerr Gros- | quoted an eloquent article of the Times of 1846, in reply to the Times of 

venor, Mr. MacKLxNon, Colonel Tuomrson, and Mr. Hopuouse. June 1849; drew a picture of the horrors of war; and vindicated M. Maz- 
Mr. CocuRANE opposed it; and Mr. Unqumanr read an amendment, | #12 from the false and malicious statements which had been made respect- 


, - ieiainn 6 T ; ses | ing him as one of the Roman Triumvirate. 

ch he said he should not press to a division, ‘ That to settle differences - . - L 
oe extranational judicatory, would, if practicable, be the subversion Mr. Rogsuck said, without flattery, he had never listened with such 
of the i dence of each state, and the extinction of the law of | mixed pleasure to any speech as to that of Lord Palmerston; and he 

‘ > only regretted that its large, general, and statesmanlike views were followed 

—e : = by so unsatisfactory a conclusion— 

Lord PALMERSTON, in rising to oppose the motion, was far from desiring : mc eaten 
to. speak of the sentiments which Mr. Cobden had expressed, or of the | 140 sivantagee of her empire, her powers sad her shill in any dispute with arotiee 
opinions of those with whom he acts, with anything but the greatest pos- nation, and be content to refer her quarrel to the arbitremeut of a third party. 
sible respect. ? . : The noble Lord admitted the strength of that pro , but said he thought there 
He agreed _— bim = then the gr eaten Grdartation, be axle any ~ ro was danger in it to our interests; “ and therefore,” said he—what? not that he 
of war In any ‘ erie ecg nen — Se this poor a eral ete would negative the proposal, but that be would take a course which had always 

position, and en cone ah ib desi J, anc Bat been regretted by those who had adopted it—he would move the previous ques- 
of men it represents, there 1s a sincere and honest desire to maintain peace. But | tion, Mr. Roebuck had no notion of the advent of such an Utopia as that man- 
he would guard against the impression—which should not be anywhere enter- | kind were to assemble together in one family, and that we were all to become ra- 
tained—that the fervent love ot peace which prevails in this country has caused | tional beings; but do we ‘augh, or do we lament, that Vattel, Puffendorf, and 
the manly spirit of Englishmen to die, or that England is not as ready as ever to | Grotius, have no influence over the councils of nations? Consider what influence 
repel She 1 te - Waker o eee Se San Se pee. hye “ > this night’s debate might have upon Europe. If it had gone forth that there was 
tack the rights o be we, s ene aye Sneee J Pp’ , He peaces' elations | a member of that House who proposed that the nations of mankind should adopt 
of this country —y “y spread — a of the or or a civilized and rational mode of arranging national disputes, and that the pro 

war is so great as to prevent our repelling an injury. As to Mr. Cobden’s : tioned b shief , : be at the b f 
He J, he thought it founded on an erroneous princi pie and impracticable of exe- p nape yer aoe oe be seth dens es moog by oa met 
cution. The analogy suggested between individuals and communities fails in this tion, so supported, would read a moral lesson to the now combative, confused, and 
a peag npr rome) ae toe < ——— . aes peresteel a tf —e people of Europe? But the noble Lord had lost the glorious opportu- 

, . » Mr. Cod< - | nity. 

ly acknowledged this peculiarity; but he did not admit the consequences. This | Mr. Monckton MILNeEs thought the proof had failed, that this was the 
is because the distinction is forgotten which exists between arbitration and media- | ¢i46 when the motion could be fitly pressed. There are worse things than 
tion,—arbitration consisting in the pas of a final decision by a third party, war—to be deprived of liberty, to be doomed for centuries to a sleep of de- 


whose dictum can be enforced; and mediation consisting in the good offices of a . ‘ 
third party, endeavouring to bring about an amicable termination of differences by gradation and slavery. It was worse than war that Italy should be as she 


the consent and acquiescence of the other two. Mr. Cobden was so conscious of | bad been. . 7 , 
the difficulty attending the practical execution of his own idea, that he has been Mr. Hume expressed himself more pleased with Lord Palmerston’s de- 
“obliged to abandon what most persons imagined ” to be his plan. clarations as a friend of peace than with anything he had ever heard from 
Mr. Cospen—“I have never altered or abandoned my motion in the slightest | him before; but was surprised at his hesitating conclusion with respect to 
: the motion before the House. Lord Palmerston took a just pride in the change 
ord PaLmerston—“ He bas not abandoned, but has been obliged not to propose, | of late years made in the mode of settling national disputes; but if such 
what may persons, myself included, imagined to be his plan, namely, that the | quarrels are so much more easily settled, how does he justify his defence 
court of arbitration should consist of some foreign government or governments. of larger military establishments? 
In turning over the matter, he has found it necessary to substitute commissioners ‘or ae : ‘ 2 
taken from private life. This has never before been attempted; and he could not U Lord ce Saree took — . the a = | aa a 
hope, in the present imperfect condition of human nature—governments, like indi- | Utp!an, but because it 1s too practical. assented to, the day after the 
viduals, being actuated by unfounded and suspicious jealousies of each other, be- address shall have been presented to her Majesty it would be incumbent 
ing ambitious as men are covetous, and being influenced by various bad motives | 00 the Foreign Secretary to transmit a proposal to every foreign power, that 
and conflicting interests—in this condition of the world he could not deem it | every future misunderstanding sball be settled by arbitrators appointed for 
ible to find a third party whose judgment each of the two contending parties | the purpose. It would be impossible to assent to the motion without being 
would place confidence in and regard as final. The case of the Maine boundary isa | prepared to act on it immediately; and the Government are not so pre- 
most unfortunate allusion. It could hardly be imagined how much time elapsed be- | pared. For his part, he did not believe the plan would better secure peace 
fore any agreement could be come to in the choice of a sovereign arbitrator ; and in | than the plaus at present in use. We have it now in our power to adapt 
that very case the award which was made was disregarded by the United States, | the course as the case arises; and that is a better situation than to bind 
and the matter put in a worse position than before. The intrigues and the hostile | 5. .clves to a course, when questions may arise involving the national 
icy of nations in the choice of a crowned head or government are to be avoided I peng ° hick 1 bli epee the y ld totall & h 
the choice of commissioners. But if it is objectionable to commit the interests honour and salety, in which public opinion wou tot Y prevent the ma- 
of & great country to the final decision of a government, the objection is not thus | Chinery from coming into operation, or totally set aside the result. = 
removed: a government is at least a public and responsible body, acting in the At the same time, he did not see why the influence of the great powers of Eu- 
face of the world, and accustomed to deal with such matters; a private person is | TOP® should not be used for the purpose of discouraging war—for the purpose of 
rfectly irresponsible, his pursuits may not have qualified him for the task of mediating between nations in cases of dispute, which although having: some 
Siding the special questions that:may arise, and experience does not give hopes | foundation, so as to justify a difference of opinion, was yet not such as to justi 
that such persous are more likely to agree than sovereigns or governments their going to war, Therefore, he could not differ from the general object whic 
Take, for instance, the case of the commissioners appointed under the treaty of | Mr. Cobden had in view; nor could he regret that he had thought proper to bring 
Ghent who had t» decide on a simple matter of science, the running of a latitude | the question under the consideration of the House. ‘ : 
Captain Harris opposed the motion. Mr. Cosppen replied briefly. The 


parallel. The difficulty of finding true longitude and the facility of fixing lati- in 4 a | ‘ 
tude are equally notorious; but on this easy matter the two learned geographers House divided; and “the previous question” was carried, by 176 to 79— 


found not a chance of agreeing. One calculated from the centre of the Earth, | majority against Mr. Cobden’s motion, 97. 
and the other from the centre of the Sun, and neither would yield to the other’s Tue Arcric Exrepirion, RussiA AND AMERICA. 
mode of computation: they accordingly remained not only as far as the Poles | Lord P ‘ having laid . he table of the H rc 
asunder, but as far asunder as the Earth and Sun; and neither M. Humboldt nor ord J ALMERSTON having laid papers on the table of the House of Com- 
the learned professor associated with him arrived at any satisfactory result on a | MONS respecting the expedition sent out by the American Government in 
matter that could be settled by any one able to set a village sun-dial. search of Sir John Franklin and his associates, Sir Roparr INGiis ca'led 
The mode in which Lord Castlereagh’s case had been quoted showed the ne- | the particular attention of the House and the country to this noble deed. 
cessity of mentioning to the House, “that no person goes out from this country, | Lady Franklin had written one of the most beautiful letters ever penned, 
or usually from any other, with full powers, in the strict sense of those words.” | to induce the American President to lend his aid; and the President had 
Some discretion is left, but never full and entire discretion; quite the contrary. | responded by sending out two expeditions. Such conduct did honour to 
Every pleuipotentiary receives instructions, and as long as he confines himself to | the Government of the United States, and must tend powerfully to rivet 
> _ ao ay Sag ape pt _ ap penta tegen ee feelings of attachment and friendliness between the two countries. Russia 
governments in the precise words of the instructions. “A treaty may be signed hed ae s > <—e laudable work, by despatching an expedition 
and concluded, but it is of no value without ratification; and this sort of pro- aes < hr areng) SOrees. b eT ld had 
vision is necessary in order that no government may be bound by the indiscreet al a apt eps pesseamng the — — of territory in the soon 
or unauthorized act of any of its agents; and therefore, if an envoy should go b 7 pp ne to cooperate, not ated cua ana a — isement, 
ainst his instructions, the arrangements he may make are of no value beyond | Yt 2 & philanthropic attempt to Save the lives of gallant and devoted men; an 
effort, the existence of the spirit shown in which ought to go far to promote the 








per on which they are written.” ‘a r 
The cases Mr. Cobden mentioned were not cases of arbitration, but of mediation; y ag ery fing, wey Fag, = by er advocated by the hepeurable Member fer 
or sae r. . . . . . i? . , . ‘ - “ 
else they were cases of no mediation at all, settled neither by arbitration nor Lord PALMERSTON heartily concurred in these sentiments, and thought 





by intervention,—such as those whi nti ween i tngland 
a the cane also of the ven - ae uundee aan it « pnen pay had | 8uch acts would foster feelings which would be found to be the best preser- 
been some show of arbitration; but it was notorious that in that case arbitration | vative of peace. Mr. Diskak i agreed that the conduct of the American 
failed; and when arbitration had totally failed the parties concerned settled the | President did equal honour to “ his heart and his nation,” and would cer- 
Matter for themselves in the usual ow The case of the Caroline was one in tainly tend more to preserve peace than any of the political phantasies of 
which arbitration would have been totally out of place; it was a case of defective the day, or any political nostrums such as that which would soon engage 
powers in the Federal State, which was well disposed but unable to negotiate. It | the attention of the House. 

Would be satisfactory to the House to learn that mediation has been of much | Canapian Resaiison Lossns 

more frequent occurrence in late years than in times past; but they must see : ARADIAN SERBLISG we ae ° 
plainly that arbitration is totally unfitted to the present state of Europe. The | On the motion to confirm a vote of the Committee of Supply, granting 
Wars now proceeding in various parts of Europe do not arise from international | a sum of 16,0001. to her Majesty for the expenses of Militia and Volun- 
differences ; it is to civil war that they are to be attributed; and except in very | teers in Canada, Mr. GLADSTONE rose “ to call the attention of the House 
rare cases, the intervention of any third parties as arbitrators would be more likely | to certain parts of a recent Act to provide Compensation for Rebellion 


to be mischievous than beneficial. : : Losses in Canada, and other papers relating to the same subject”; which 
In conclusion, Lord Palmerston repeated, that he did not quarrel with the | he did in a speech of considerable length. 

principle of the motion, but he thought its practical effect would be dangerous to | He explained that he did not make any specific motion on the subject, because 

country, and its practical adoption impossible by other countries. It | he wished to avoid a heated discussion, to obtain something like an united 
Would be peculiarly dangerous for this country, because there is uo country | expression of opinion. He abstained from criticizing the eouduct of Lord Elgin 
which, from its political and commercial circumstances, from its maritime | or’ of the Government in Canada ; considering that the House bad nothing to do 
interests, and from its colonial possessions, excites more envious and jealous | with the divisions of local parties, He thought, however, that Lord Elgin had 
feelings in different quarters than England does; and there is no country that | been left in too isolated a position—charged with too much responsibility, without 
would find it more difficult to r ye | and impartial r- | sufficient instructions from the Government at home. The questions for them to 
biters. He could not assent to the motion; but should be sorry to meet it in @| consider were three—1. Did the Rebellion Losses Act propose indemnification for 
Way that might, even by misconstruction, be considered as negativing the prin- | those who bore arms against the Queen's forces in 1887-8? 2. Was the subject 
ciple upon which it is founded. The “ previous question ” is not technically ap- | involved a local or an imperial question? 3. If imperial, did it involve the bonour 
Plicable to this case, but he adopted that form of negation, as being the mast | and dignity of the Crown? That it was an imperial question, Mr. Gladstone 
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judged on the strength of texts taken from the writings of Lord John Russell 
and Mr. Roebuck. He took the third question for granted; and entered at con- 
siderable length into a consideration of the facts, for the purpose of showing that 
the bill did contemplate the indemnification of rebels. By “ rebels,” without 
entering into many refined , tomer of that phrase, he meant persons 
who had borne arms against the Sovereign. Among the proofs which he ad- 
vanced, that under the terms of the act rebels would be enabled to make good 
claims for indemnification, were the following. The strange language adopted in 
the act respecting losses unjustly, unnecessarily, or wantonly inflicted, indicates 
more than meets the eye. Persons convicted, transported to Bermuda, &c., are 
professedly excluded; but, inasmuch as they were convicted before courts-martial, 
and there is no authority in the empire to erect courts-martial into regular tri- 
bunals, the professed exclusion would break down. Among the claims are about 
400 for guns—guns lost in action with her Majesty’s troops! Mr. Hincks and 
the Speaker of the Legislative Assembly had said that there was no intention of 
paying money to actual rebels; but Mr. Jones, an independent member of the Le- 
gislative Council, named to the Colonial Prime Minister three or four persons who 
were known to have committed overt acts of rebellion, and asked if they were to 
be excluded from the compensation? The frank answer was, that no objection 
could be sustained against those individuals. Mr. Gladstone contended, without 
reference to the wantonness of the destruction, that no person who had borne arms 

inst the Sovereign could claim compensation: having taken up arms against 
the order of society, he must be considered as absolutely excluded from the 
i law ; and in the case of Canada the proof of inno- 
the claimant. The amnesty made no difference: 
it could not annul the fact of rebellion, nor qualify claims arising out of 
that rebellion. Mr. Gladstone entered into some details to show that on a par- 
ticular occasion, conti to the general assertion, a majority of the Upper Ca- 
nadian members had not supported the bill. He also complained of the manner 
in which the petitions were treated. Of the papers presented to Parli t, 
about 40 pages were filled with petitions in support of the Government; only 
one petition mes it was given, and the Governor only mentioned that “ there 
were a considerable number sent up against the bill”: 


was that even-handed 
justice? Where were the other 40 pages of those petitions? 


right to invoke its 
cence should be thrown u 





Indeed, it 
did not appear that of the petitions in favour of Government more than one or 
two expressed in terms approval of the bill. It had been said that rebels had 
been compensated under the indemnification in Upper Canada; and Mr. Hincks 
specified five cases. But on proof it appeared that they were mistakes: the 
money had not been paid, or it had been paid for supplies, not for compensation. 
Mr. Gladstone did not pro to ask Ministers to advise the Crown to disallow 
the act that the Colonial Legislature had passed; a milder course might be pur- 
sued: but he hoped that the noble Lord would be able to give the House an assu- 
rance that under the act no persons would receive compensation who had really 
been rebels—not merely those who had been convicted rebels, but that were known 
to have been concerned in that rebellion—proved to have been so upon some- 
thing like reasonable evidence, on affidavit or some similar species of proof. 
If the noble Lord could not give that assurance—if the effect of the act would be 
that those who had been in arms in 1837 and 1838 were to receive compensation 
as though they had been true subjects and loyal men—then milder measures than 
absolutely disallowing the bill might be resorted to: for example, the Crown might 
be advised to delay its final ratification of the act—it might be suspended until 
an consteniy was given to the Canadian Legislature to amend it, and to provide 
in another bill that compensation should not be awarded to any persons who had 
borne arms in the recent rebellion. That was what he asked. 

As to what might prove the termination of the struggles in Canada, it would 
be no easy matter for any one to attempt to foresee; every person, however, could 
perceive strong proofs that very great struggles were approaching: he earnestly 
and ardently hoped that those struggles would terminate in a manner most con- 
ducive to the happiness of the people of that country: if they did so terminate 
in the happiness of the Canadians, the people of this United Kingdom could have 
no wish ungratified on the subject. But he begged to remind them, that nothing 
could be for the happiness of the Canadian people which was inconsistent with 
the honour of the Imperial Crown. The present state of feeling in Canada might 
possibly lead to a union under one government of all our North American Pro- 
vinces, Canada being divided into two or three states: but, whatever change of 
that kind might occur, he earnestly hoped for a happy issue to this ill-omened 
beginning; he hoped for a result that would give additional firmness to the go- 
vernment of those states, and permit that government to be carried on at 
diminished costs and charges, and that additional security might be derived from 
such a consolidation of colonies. 

Lord Joun RussEvt had hoped from Mr. Gladstone's beginning, that he 
did not intend to raise any question which could call for division of opinion: 
but he was doomed to be disappointed; for if anything could revive the 
contest which was sinking into oblivion, it was the sentiments expressed by 
Mr. Gladstone that night—he had endeavoured most ingeniously to supply 
every argument which appeared wanting to the case of the Canadian Oppo- 
sition against the Governor-General and the Administration. 

Lord John denied that the Governor-General had been debarred from asking the 
advice of the Government athome. He had only been left with the general discre- 
tion reposed in every Governor-General of distinguishing between local matters and 
those which concern the honour of the Crown. If Ministers believed Lord Elgin to 
have erred in his course, they would not have hesitated in the painful duty of recall- 
inghim. But, believing him, as they did, to have rightly consulted the interests of 
Canada and of this country and the honour of the Crown, they would be the basest 
of men ‘if they were to desert him now. Lord John quoted official documents 
jeeealy familiar to the readers of the Spectator] for the purpose of making out 

at the Rebellion Losses Bill was the necessary sequence of measures adopted by 
previous Governors and Administrations in Canada. He recited the case of the 
mistakes which Mr. Gladstone mentioned as having been made by Mr. Hincks, to 
show how impossible it would be at this period to make any infallible distinction 
between persons who had or had not been rebels; the decision necessarily turning 
upon the actual merits of the claim in each case. Mr. Gladstone’s ingenious ar- 
oom, that persons found guilty by courts-martial might not be legally con- 
victed, falls to the ground before the fact that Sir John Colbourne had proclaimed 
martial law in Canada: under such circumstances, courts-martial are formed by 
authority of the common law. Lord John had no doubt that the directions 
issued to the Commission for adjudicating the claims would be such as to com- 


pensate losses caused wantonly and unjustly during the rebellion. That any in- | 


structions could be so framed as to prevent any person who may in any way | 
have countenanced the rebellion from receiving compensation, without going to | 


the ms and difficulty—he might say the torture—of new trials for high trea- 
son, he did not believe; but he did believe that all that regard for the honour of 
this country, all that — for justice, all that sound judgment could require, 
would be done by Lord Elgin in his capacity of Governor-General. 

Mr. HERRIES contended, that it is not in the power of the Attorney- 
General, or of the Government at home, to alter or modify the bill in its 
application. They could but give or refuse their assent; and the only safe 
course would be to allow the Canadian Legislature to remedy the objec- 
tions to the measure by an act of its own: he therefore moved, as an 
amendment on the motion for confirming the resolution of Supply, “ That 
an address be presented to her Majesty, praying that the Royal assent may 
be withheld from the Rebellion Losses Bill, until a satisfactory assurance 


shall be received that no persons engaged in or having aided or abetted that 


| unnatural rebellion shall be permitted to participate in that indemnification 
so to be granted.” 

In the discussion which ensued, Mr. Cumminc Bruce supported the 
Government. Mr. BaiLiig CocuRrane attacked it, with a special assay}t 
on Mr. Roebuck for having formerly been “the advocate of rebels,”—pe. 
torted by Mr. RozBuck with the averment that the accusation was “ not 
true.” 

Mr. GLapstone asked Mr. Herries to withdraw his motion, as tendj 
to take the House by surprise; and Lord Joun RussEvt pointed out that 
it is most unusual to foist a specific motion on the notice of another Mem. 
ber merely “to call attention” to a question. Mr. HERRIEs intimated his 
willingness to withdraw the motion, and not to reintroduce it, if Lord John 
Russell would give the pledge that he would carry into effect the inten. 
tions which it expressed: but Lord Jonn RussEecx declined to give that 
pledge. After a good deal of wrangling, the motion for the adjournment of 
the debate, moved by Mr. BroTHERTON, was carried, by 172 to 107. 


Roman INTERVENTION. 


The Ministers have been questioned repeatedly, in both Houses, con. 
cerning what share our Government has taken, or whether it has taken 
any share, in the intervention of foreign powers at Rome. The sum 
of the information given by the Marquis of Lanspowne and Lord 
PALMERSTON is this—which Lord Palmerston does not mean to qualify 
in the least degree—“ that the British Government has had no par- 
ticipation of any kind in any proceedings which have taken place on the 
part of any power whatsoever.” A communication from her Majesty's 
Government made to the Pope’s representative at Paris, through an Am- 
bassador, would be laid before Parliament, and would show the views of 
the British Government on the Roman question. 

NAVIGATION-LAWS. 

On the motion to give the Navigation Bill a third reading, the Earl of 
ELLENBOROUGH could not refrain from touching upon the measures which 
it would be absolutely necessary to adopt for the security of British ship- 
ping under the new system. It is only fair that the shipowner should now 
be relieved from all duties on timber. Government should promptly in- 
troduce measures for the examination of masters and mates before their 
appointment, and for their trial upon the loss of ships; also for the esta- 
blishment of a fund for the support of worn-out seamen, similar in principle 
though not in extent to that now made for seamen of the Royal Navy at 
Greenwich Hospital; and ajmeasure for the registry of ships, as the 
present system is totally erroneous and deceptive. 

Earl GRANVILLE offered brief explanations with regard to these sugges- 
tions. He agreed with Lord Ellenborongh as to the reduction of the tim- 
ber-duty; and as tothe new registration he was not prepared to say he 
saw any great objection to it. As to the merchant seamen’s fund, the at- 
tempt made last year was opposed and defeated by the shipowners them- 
selves: the subject still deserves the best consideration, and he thought 
that such a measure must some time or other pass. It is intended to bring 
in a bill to improve the discipline of the mercantile navy. 

The Earl of WincuILsea regretted that this bill had been carried by the 
Bishops; whom he once warned that if the day ever arrived when measures 
of a secular character injurious to the best interests of the country should 
be carried by their votes, England would again wish to see the Houses of 
Convocation restored, and the Bishops represented in that House by a few 
chosen from themselves to state their opinions only on religious matters. 

Lord STaNLEy left the whole responsibility with Ministers; and should 
satisfy himself with saying non-content, and with registering his protest 
against so dangerous a measure. 

Lord BrouGuam saw some explanation of the extraordinary phenome- 
non of this bill’s passing, in the sudden appearance on the floor of the 
House of diplomatic characters from all quarters, at a time when the affairs 
of Europe are more critical than they have been for many a year. 

The Marquis of Lanspowne remarked on the extraordinary progress, of 
a most unexpected nature, which this bill had produced in the opinions of 
Conservative Peers. 

In a short half-hour, they had heard one noble Lord expressing doubts how far 
it might be fit that a class of members intimately connected with the constitution 
and privileges of their House should continue to sit in it; another disposed to in- 
quire into the future propriety of voting by proxy; and a third doubted if diplo- 
matists are capable of judging commercial questions—( Cries of “ No, no!”)— 
well then, expressing an opinion that though they are so capable, they should be 
deprived of the right. But such considerations ought not to be entertained. As 
to the bill, he believed that its general and ultimate effect will be to increase our 
shipping and multiply our sailors. 

The Protectionist Lords now withdrew in a body, and the bill was read 
a third time. 

On the question that the bill do now pass, the Bishop of Oxrorp proposed 
to add a clause by way of rider, which was not read to the House, but 
which provided that 

“ The said privileges shall not extend to the ships of Spain, or to foreign ships 
exporting the produce of the West Indian colonies of Spain, or to the ships of or 
to foreign oe. the produce of Brazil, until her Majesty shall declare, 
by orders in ncil, that the Governments of Spain and Brazil have respectively 
given to her Majesty full satisfaction as to the fulfilment of the treaties into which 
they have entered with her Majesty for the suppression of the slave-trade.” 

In support of this he argued, that Brazil is the great mart of slaves ; that the ob- 
ject of this bill is to quicken trade, to make Brazil a better customer by increasing 

er imports and exports; and that the necessary consequence will be the increased 
demand for slave-labour and the increased activity of the slave-trade. This clause 
affords the only means remaining of influencing the government of Brazil. We have 
a casus belli with Brazil for breach of treaties regarding the slave-trade, and should 
be justified in blockading the whole line of the Brazilian coast ; but we abstain, be- 
cause the Government is powerless to carry vut its own worthy designs. <A few 
Portuguese slave-traders at Rio are supreme throughout the land: as mortgagees 
of almost every slave-cultivated estate, they control the elections at their will. In 
such a state of things, we should enable those who are really anxious to execute 
the treaties to point to our tariff-exclusion of their produce, and our refusal to 
grant them the privileges of other nations. 

Lord Howe called to mind that there is now in existence, suspended 
only to give foreign nations time to conform themselves to its terms, 3 
Brazilian decree charging a differential duty of one-third on the ships of 
all nations not treating Brazilian ships on a footing of perfect equality. 
To pass this clause, would therefore be the very way to make true those 
prognostications of evil to our commerce which had been heard. The 
commercial marine of Brazil is entirely employed on its own coasts, or, un 
fortunately, the coast of Africa—none of it comes here; so that Brazilians 





will escape, and our own shipping suffer. 
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Lord Denman would vote for this amendment, or indeed any amend- 
ment of his right reverend friend. He saw but two parties—the infamous 
slave-trader, and the wretched suffering slave: they had nothing to do in 
order to suppress the slave-trade but to make their demonstration power- 


Tbe Earl of Warwick refused to support an amendment brought for- 
ward at the eleventh hour, which if brought forward at a former stage 
might have stood some chance of support. 

The Marquis of Lanspowne urged, that the moral influence of this 
country must ever rest on its commercial influence: if we deprive our- 
selves of the one, the other must cease. No man has laboured more as- 
siduously to accomplish the extirpation of the slave-trade than the Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs; he thinks this amendment would only weaken 

is hands. 
= a division, the amendment was rejected, by 23 to 9; and the bill was 


PARLIAMENTARY Oatus Brit. 

The third reading of the Parliamentary Oaths Bill, on Monday, was op- 

by Mr. Law; who moved that the bill be read a third time that day 
six months, and renewed those staple objections to the measure which es- 
jally regard the exclusion of Jews from Parliament. In the debate 
that followed, the arguments urged, to use the words of Lord John Rus- 
sell, had very little in them different from those urged on former occasions: 
so that it will suflice to give some points from the eloquent speech of Mr. 
SneEIL, to indicate Mr. Rorsuck’s position on his first appearance in the 
discussion, and to enumerate the remaining speakers on either side. 

Replying to the “unchristianizing of our Legislature” objection, Mr. 
Seu. said— 

“ Will the Member for Warwickshire contend that the Congress of the United 
States, in which Jews are admitted, is less Christian than the Con of Mexico, 
where Jews are excluded? There were four Jews in the late Constituent As- 
sembly of France,—M. Cremieux, M. Goudchaux, M. Fould, and M. Serpent. Did 
an irreligious sentiment ever escape their lips; or did they expostulate against 
the celebration of those august ceremonies of Catholicism which happily indicate 
a restoration of that faith of which, in the opinion of all its statesmen, France 
stands so much in need? I will not notice the sanctimonious sophistications of 
the men by whom we are informed that we should make ourselves the auxiliaries 
of Omnipotence, and lend our aid to the Almighty in the fulfilment of the pro- 
phecies, by shutting the Rothschilds and the Goldsmidts and the Montefiores out 
of the House of Commons. Their assertion deserves almost as little regard who 
tell us that into a genuine Englishman you cannot turn a Jew. Enough to say 
that the Jews are good citizens and ae subjects—loyal to their Sovereign and 
attached to their country, lovers of order and obedient to the laws; that many of 
them are eminent for their virtues and distinguished by their almost boundless 
charity; and that — misery in every form, whether it be Jew or whether it be 
Christian, they look with an eye of indiscriminately munificent commiseration. 
Not only the City, properly so called, returned a Rothschild to Parliament, 
but by the representatives of the multitudinous Metropolitan constituencies this 
bill is zealously supported. It will not be said that two millions of Englishmen 
are indifferent to the interests of Christianity. In nocity on the face of the earth 
is Christianity more prized and reverenced: from the summit of that majestic 
temple, dedicated by England to the name of that famous Jew who so essentially 
contributed to disseminate the religion of charity through the world—over the 
vast expanse of wealth, and greatness, and grandeur, and power, in which so many 
of the glories of Imperial England are assembled—the cross appropriately ascends. 
It is the memorial of a great sin, but it is the symbol of a measureless mercy; it 
is the type of a religion with which penalties for the sake of its propagation are 
incompatible. The cause of Christianity and the cause of toleration are identified ; 
they are highly and holily the same. The victory of the one is the triumph of 
the other; and as for the achievement of that victory and the consummation of 
that triumph I fervently pray, so in that achievement and in that consummation 
I most trustfully confide.” (Afwch cheering.) 

Mr. Roesuck deemed that the gentlemen opposite had dug up their old 
arguments, and endeavoured to resuscitate them, in order to influence the 
proceedings of the other House of Parliameut. 

_ That other House had been described as composed of men who were better 
judges of what was fitted for the religious government of the country than the 
tatives of the People. With all possible deference for that House, he 
was not about to eae among its qualifications that of superior religious ob- 
servance and knowledge as compared with other classes. Not among them should 
he find the peculiar devotion which distinguishes the people of this country; but 
if he sought he should do so among those modest middle classes which have given 
a distinctive character to England, and which above all things have made her 
what she stands before the world. Mr. Newdegate, on the authority of some lec- 
tures delivered at Birmingham, had declared that one doctrine of the Jews was 
that they “ were ordered to obey the words of the Rabbi in preference to all law; 
and that on one of their grand festivals they were absolved from all the oaths 
they had taken during the — The honourable Member bad the courage—but 
that was not the right word—to say of men as respectable as himself in every re- 
lation of life, that they were utterly regardless of their oaths. It would be easy 
to quote from almost every class of Christian writers the exceedingly strange and 
twisting arguments to prove that men might be absolved from the most sacred 
obligations ; but would he therefore be justified in imputing to Christians at large 
a disregard of oaths? When Pascal wrote his Christian Letters, he did not at- 
tack the Christianity of the world because certain Jesuitical writers had endea- 
voured to twist the grave obligations of religion. The honourable Member's con- 
duct was unfair towards those who were not present to defend themselves. He 
had endeavoured to blast the character of a whole sect by a groundless imputa- 
tion. Jews were as honest and sincere in their religious belief, and as upright in 
all their dealings, as any Christians. 

On the general question, Mr. Roebuck reminded the House, that a Jew had 
been Al n; one was now Sheriff, and he probably would be Lord Mayor; 
what harm could arise from conferring another privilege upon him, and admitting 
him to Parliament? A Jew must be sent to the House by the votes of his fel- 
low countrymen. Would not that, in itself, constitute a guarantee for th® pro- 
priety of his conduct as a legislator? Mr. Roebuck’s experience of large consti- 
tuencies had taught him that the people were steadfastly attached to the principle 
of religious liberty, and that they were indifferent whether that principle was to 
be established for the benefit of millions, thousands, or of only half-a-dozen. He 
hoped that when the bill reached the House of Lords, that assembly would defer 
to the wishes of the people of England, twice constitutionally expressed through 

representatives in the House of Commons. 

Mr. Law's amendment was ded by Mr. RapHakt, and supported 
by Mr. Newpecate, Mr. Gorine, Mr. Spooner, Mr. Goutsurn, Mr. 
Napier, and Mr. PLuMPrre: it was opposed by Mr. Keoou, Mr. Crow- 
DER, Mr. Sapeir, Mr. Pace Woop, and Lord Joun Russert. On a 
division, the third reading was carried, by 272 to 206; cheers greeting the 
announcement of the numbers. 

SaLe or ENcuMBERED Estates 1N IRELAND. 

The second reading of the Encumbered Estates ( Ireland) Bill was 

moved by Lord CampseELt, with a speech recapitulating the reasons for 





introducing the bill, explaining its principle and mode of operation, and 
meeting some objections. He at once avowed that the bill was of a most 
arbitrary nature; it was one which could only be justified by the lament- 
able situation of unhappy Ireland. He took its principle to be the ap- 
pointment of Commissioners in whom great confidence was to be reposed. 

These Commissioners were to be three in number; and it was not ey to name 
any qualification, such as that they should be of a certain standing at the bar, 
but to leave with Government the responsibility of making the best appointments 
they could. The Commissioners so appointed by the Government were to act in 
Ireland with all the powers of the Court of Chancery, but without its delays, 
without its expense, without its formalities, and without appeal, unless with their 
own consent, which he believed would never be withheld where there was an 
good ground for it. The Commissioners were to have power to make pam 
rules for the regulation of their proceedings; and those rules must be approved 
by the Privy Council of Ireland before they could be enrolled. There was to be 
an appeal to the Privy Council against the orders of the Commissioners; the 
Lord-Lieutenant appointing a Judicial Committee of the Council to hear and re- 
port on the appeal; and the order of the Privy Council on the appeal was to be 
final. 





Among the objections he replied to, was one, that the establishing of this Com- 
mission would supersede the Court of Chancery. It would; but on é for particu- 
lar purposes, and in a particular department, in which the Court of Chancery had 
been found wholly inefficient. He had authority to say, that this measure was 
highly approved of by the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, who most earnestly desired 
that it should become the law of the land. Lord Campbell stated that the bill 
gave no new power. Every Irish mortgage was at present accompanied with a 

wer of sale; and on application to the Court a sale would be decreed. This 

ill only facilitated the exercise of that om in a manner most advantageous to 
the owner. The bill would not by itself effect all the reformation that is to be 
desired; but he hoped before long that a measure would be proj by the Go- 
vernment to remedy the evils arising from judgment debts in Ireland and from 
those judgments being assigned, and that a reformation would also be made in 
the registration-law of that coun Without such an amendment in the re- 
gistry, the whole operation of the bill would be neutralized; for, though the pur- 
chasers of the present encumbered estates were to start afresh, free and unencum- 
bered, they would soon become as involved as the old estates had been. 

Lord Brovcuam observed, that the measures last alluded to should have 
preceded the one now under discussion; and that they were now taking 
the measures in an undue and illogical order. 

He criticized the very extraordinary powers given to these Commissioners, who 
might or might not be lawyers. As to the favourable opinion given concerning 
the bill by the Lord Chancellor of Ireland—when he considered that it would re- 
lieve that officer of the great bulk of his duty, it was easy to imagine that he would 
have no great objection to listen to the pe of such a measure. But he had 
been informed, on authority which explicitly governed his opinion, that the Lord 
Chancellor stood very much alone in that opinion. The Master of the Boils and 
one of the Masters in Chancery are coming over, and “he should like to know 
their opinions.” The learning and bulk of opinion among the Irish Common Law 
Judges is against the bill. 

He was not prepared to say that he would offer any very strenuots resistance 
to the further progress of the measure, if he found that all the Irish proprietors, 
and Irish Judges and lawyers, were in favour of it. He had done his duty as an 
English lawyer, holding a high position among the Judges who had to deal with 
matters similar to those affected by the bill, and had expressed to their Lordships 
his opinion, however imperfectly that opinion might have been formed. 

In conclusion, he suggested one or two alterations. Instead of giving an un- 
limited power to any owner or encumbrancer to sell, on application to the Com- 
missioners, they should confine the power of sale to cases in which one-half or 
two-thirds of the rental were eaten up by the interest of the mortgages upon the 
estate: and the power of sale should be limited in another way—no sale, for in- 
stance, should be made at less than a certain number of years’ purchase. 

The Earl of GLENGALL spoke at considerable length in decided oppo- 
sition to the bill. Lord MonrgeaGLe opposed its mode of action, while 
fully approving of the principle that greater facility should be given for the 
sale of encumbered estates: he thought the greater part of the defects now 
complained of might be remedied without this bill. 

A conversation then arose on a suggestion from Lord Brovenam, backed 
by Lord Sranvey, to refer the bill to a Select Committee; Lord Brougham 
stating that he considered the principle of the bill affirmed; and Lord 
Stanley engaging for the opposers of the bill, that the proposed Committee 
should deal with it upon the assumption that new machinery should be 
formed, to which the power of selling encumbered estates should be trans- 
ferred. 

In the end, upon these specific assurances, Lord CAMPBELL and Lord 
LANSDOWNE assented to the course suggested, of referring the bill to a Se- 
lect Committee. 

PREROGATIVE OF Mercy in IRELAND. 

Lord CAMPBELL explained the circumstances under which he intro- 
duced a bill authorizing the Crown to commute capital sentence for high 
treason. He recapitulated the circumstances of Mr. O’Brien’s conviction 
and sentence to be hanged; the mercy of the Crown was extended to him; 
but, instead of receiving the boon thankfully, the convict insisted that 
there was no power in the law to force that commutation on him, and he 
rejected the condition on which his life was to be spared. There does ex- 
ist a doubt respecting the law in Ireland. The act 6th G IIL, which 
extends certain English laws to Ireland, only mentions “felonies”; and 
the practice in that country differs somewhat from the practice in England 
with regard to high treason. Lord Campbell had come to the conclusion 
that the prerogative of pardon carries with it the right to mitigate the 
sentence; but, to remove doubts and litigation, it would be advisable to 
pass a declaratory act. The bill was read a first time. 

County Rares anp EXPENDITURE. 

In moving the second reading of the County Rates and Expenditure 
Bill, Mr. Hume explained, that it was drawn up after the presentation of a 
report by the Commission on that subject appointed in 1834; the report 
was presented in 1835; he introduced a bill in 1837, which was rejected. 
The principle of the present bill is to place county-rates on the same foot- 
ing as borough-rates; and it only differs from the bill of 1837 in so far as 
that gave the election of all the members of the Financial Board to the rate- 
payers in the counties. He now proposed that one-third should be magis- 
trates; and was not so wedded to his own system as to reject a half of 
magistrates. Since his first bill, the Poor-law Union Divisions have been 
established; so he proposed to take the other third of the Financial Board 
from the Boards of Guardians. Mr. Henry DrumMonp seconded the mo- 
tion; thus signifying his approval of establishing a board for financial af- 
fairs separate from the magisterial board; but taking exceptions to details. 
Sir Joun PakincTon, who had given notice of a motion that the bill be 
read a second time that day six months, now changed his plan; and, after 








designating the bill as most unheard-of and objectionable, he moved its re- 
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ference to a Select Committee instructed to inquire into the mode of levy- 
ing and expending rates, with a view to more effectual control and greater 
economy. Mr. Ropert PaLMER seconded the motion, regarding the bill 
an insult tothe magistracy. Sir GzorGE Grey stated, that if Sir John 
Pakington had persisted in his first motion, he should have opposed it and 
voted for the second reading; but he disapproved of the details of the bill. 
Several Members expressed similar views. The question on the second 
reading was first put, and negatived, by 154 to 96. A very prolonged dis- 
cussion then arose on an addition to the amendment, by Mr. MiLner GiB- 
SON. introducing the subject of “representation” into the instruction of 
the Committee; which the County Members resisted. Sir GzorGE GREY 
and Mr. GLADSTONE gave their adhesion to the principle of granting the 
Tratepayers control by giving them a voice in the election of the County 
Financial Boards. Mr. Disraect and others more or less openly opposed 
this principle. The efforts of the latter party to stave off a division were 
successful; for the hour of six came, when Mr. EveLyN DeENIson was 
rising to speak; and the Chairman adjourned the House, “ amidst laughter.” 
BusinEss OF THE SESSION. 

Mr. Drsraktt called for information with respect to the probable pro- 
gress of public business. 

From a Parliamentary return of the business of last session it appears, that in 
the month of June there were 19 Government bills introduced, of which 18 passed ; 
that in July there were 83 public bills introduced, of which 26 passed; and that 
80 late as in the month of August there were 42 bills introduced, of which 85 
pet 8o that, in those three months, 94 public bills were introduced, of which 

4 passed ; and the greater proportion of those 74 passed in the month of August. 
Up to this moment, Government have introduced, during this session, 64 bills; of 
which 32 have this House, 2 have been withdrawn, and 30 still remain 
upon the table. During the session, 14 Government measures relating to Ireland 
have passed, 11 are still on the table; 6 Scotch bills are on the table in their first 
‘stage; and 13 miscellaneous bills in various stages. He should regret to see a 
bill of so much importance as the Australian Colonies Bill introdaced in August, 
or even late in July, or to see one sent up, as it was last session, so late as the 1st 
of September. He suggested the adoption of a rule similar to that adopted for 

rivate bills, fixing a term for the introduction of public bills. “These are the 

nquiries I think it.necessary to make, first, because we ought to have a fair state- 
ment of what course is intended-to be taken with respect to the measures brought 
before Parliament this year; and secondly, because I thought by these observa- 
tions I might in some measure check the tendency to pass laws at a time when 
the House is attended by few Members, and when public business is conducted in 
the hurried manner which we all so much deplore. 

Mr. Epmunp Bourke Rocne hoped that Lord John Russell did not 
mean to abandon any of his [Irish bills, or to cut short the session? 

Lord Joun Russet assared him that there is no intention of cutting 
short the session; and he reminded Mr. Disraeli that 480 Members voted 
in the division the other night, so that there is no fear of an insufficient 
attendance. He would undertake before the Ist of July to state the course 
that Government mean to pursue. 

One of the first measures to put forward would be the Irish Poor-law Bill: he 
should proceed with the Irish Municipal Corporations Bill, the Irish Collection of 
Rates Bill, and another bill relating to the Dublin Corporation. Government 
would pay every attention to the Bankruptcy Bill, with the view of passing it. 
The opening of the Irish Colleges had been fixed for this year; and they propose 
to take the full estimate in Committee of Supply, instead of the half as hitherto. 
The Ordnance Estimates also remain to be voted. He should not proceed with 
the Qualification of Voters Bill, or the Election and Polling Places Bill. With 
respect to other measures, he did not think it necessary to state his decision till 
July. He agreed with Mr. Disraeli in objecting to the late introduction of mea- 
sures; but the proposed rule would be impracticable, and must be broken down 
by repeated violations. It would be impossible to adhere to it, for instance, when 
circumstances should imperatively demand the introduction of a measure of a re- 
Strictive or coercive nature. 

REPORTING IN THE House or Commons. 
Mr. Jonn O'CONNELL gave notice, on Monday for Thursday, of a reso- 
lution to abolish the standing order which prohibits the presence of stran- 
as “a fiction in practice,” “unworthy, obsolete, and absurd.” On 
ursday, when the Speaker called on Mr. O'Connell to fulfil his notice, 
Lord Jonun Rossecv rose, and moved that a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed “to consider the present practice of this House in respect to the 
exclusion of strangers”; which was agreed to. 


Soe Cour. 
Tue Queen and Prince Albert, with their six children, returned on Satur- 
day from Windsor Castle to Buckingham Palace. The Dutchess of Kent 
came to town on the same day, from Frogmore. 

The Queen held an investiture of the Order of the Bath on Monday. 
Sir George Grey, Baronet, was knighted, invested with the riband and 
badge, and presented with the star of a Civil Knight Grand Cross of the 
Order; Lieutenant-General Sir Edward Blakeney was invested, and pre- 
sented with the insignia of a Military Knight Grand Cross; and Captain 
Sir Charles Hotham with the insignia of a Military Knight Commander. 

Her Majesty gave a state ball on Wednesday evening, to about 1,900 
guests. The Dutchess of Kent was prevented from attending by “a 
slight indisposition, under which she has been suffering for some days.” 

On Thursday, the Queen gave a dinner-party, followed by an evening 
concert, at which the Dutchess of Kent was present. ‘The Queen has also 
been at the Covent Garden Opera, at the Opera Comique, at the English 
Theatre in the Haymarket, and at the German Opera. 

Yesterday, her Majesty and Prince Albert received a visit from the 
Hereditary Grand Duke and Dutchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz; who took 
luncheon at Buckingham Palace. 

Prince Albert dined with the Merchant Taylors on Monday; on Tues- 
day he visited the Royal Institution in Albemarle Street; and on Thursday 
he presided at the prize distribution of the Society of Arts. 

Ra Princesses Helena and Louisa visited the Dutchess of Kent on Wed- 
nesday. 
The Duke of Cambridge visited the Dutchess of Gloucester on Thurs- 
day. The Dutchess of Cambridge and the Hereditary Grand Duke and 
Dutchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, accompanied by Prince Henry of the 
Netherlands and the Duke of Wellington, attended Her Majesty's Theatre 
on Saturday. 

The Dutchess of Gloucester visited the Duke and Dutchess of Cam- 
bridge on Tuesday and Wednesday. 


Ghe sMeiropolis. 
The Fraternity and Guild of the Merchant Tailors of the City of Lon- 
don celebrated the Festival of St. Barnabas, which fell on Monday, with 








the usual magnificent entertainment in their Hall in Threadneedle Street, 
The festival was distinguished by the presence of Prince Albert, (for the 
first time since his enrolment as a Merchant Tailor,) Prince 
Cambridge, Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, and ‘the Duke of Wellin 
with an unusual number of noblemen and distinguished persons. The 
health of the Queen was drunk with the most enthusiastic demonstrations 
several times renewed, that of the Queen Dowager with loud plaudits, ang 
that of Prince Albert with great cheering and marks of interest. Prineg 
Albert acknowledged the toast with modest thanks, and a pleasing refer- 
ence to the fact that his previous appearances in that hall had always been 
when it was devoted to some charitable ohject— 

This day he was for the first time among his brother freemen; and they must 
not measure by the tardiness of his appearing in that character the value that ‘he 
put on the honour conferred on him. “I well remember when I first came of 
age, and when the companies of the Goldsmiths and the Fishmongers offered me 
their freedom, I felt compelled to decline those honours, in consequence of havi 
been informed, as I was aware by historical tradition, that they represented two 
opposite political parties. Under such circumstances, I was only allowed the 
choice of one of those two companies. In consequence, I looked to the Sovereign 
to whom I had become united, and to whom | had devoted my whdle existence; 
and I felt that I belonged only to the nation at large. (Loud and long-continued 
cheering.) Free from the trammels of office and the responsibility of party, I-re- 
member well how much pleased I was when these two great companies, waiving 
the provisions of some of their statutes, finally to receive me as a member; 
and [ am still more pleased to find myself, in addition to those honours, associated 
with the company in which I now find myself. (Great cheering.) Any one may indeed 
be proud to find himself enrolled as a member of a corporation such as this, which 
can beast of universal beneficence and usefulness during « period of nearly four 
centuries—still holding the same honourable ition in the estimation of the 
country that it did at the time of its original formation, although the progress of 
civilization and wealth has vastly raised the community. It has been exemplified 
in this happy country, how it is possible to advance the general progress of man- 
kind with due reference to the forms and institutions founded by the wisdom of 
our forefathers. Let us hope that this company will continue its charitable func- 
tions, and remain equally an object of respect with our children and our children’s 
children.” 

The Duke of Wellington briefly acknowledged the toast of the Army. 
In acknowledging the toast of the President and two Senior Fellows of St. 
John’s College Oxford, Dr. Wynter announced that Mr. Behrens and Mr. 
Styles have this year been the successful candidates for two Scholarships 
endowed by the Merchant Tailor, Sir Thomas White, at his original founda- 
tion of the College. 

A Peace meeting was held at Exeter Hall on Monday, to support Mr. 
Cobden's motion (coming on that evening) in the House of Commons, “ for 
the adoption of international arbitration as a substitute for war.” Mr. 
Hindley, M.P., presided: the audience was large—with a “ satisfactorily 
large majority of the male sex”; and among those on the platform were 
some dozen Members of Parliament, some of the chief Metropolitan Dis- 
senting ministers, Mr. Joseph Sturge, and Mr. Elihu Burritt. 

The Secretary read a report from the Peace Congress Committee; which stated, 
among other things, that one hundred and fifty meetings have been held at the 
chief towns in England and Scotland, often under the presidency of the chief ma- 
gistrates of those towns; that 3,500/. of the proposed fund of 5,000. has already 
been contributed; and a Congress will be held at Paris in August: M. de La- 
martine will assist them by becoming a member of their body, and delegates from 
numerous European and American States will be present. 

Mr. Bright, M.P., moved the main resolution; which concluded by ex- 
pressing the strongest approval of Mr. Cobden’s motion. _ 

In supporting the resolution, Mr. Bright enforced the standing arguments on 
that side with a speech of considerable length and vigour. " 

In seconding it, Mr. Brotherton replied to the objection of impracticability, that 
Christianity itself is impracticable to some minds. He called attention to a 
claration of, Lord John Russell, that the French and American wars, which were 
called in the Church prayers of their time “just and necessary wars,” were un- 
necessary wars! Wars that cost a thousand millions of money, and were waged 
as wars just and necessary in the eyes of a Christian church, we are now told 
were unnecessary, on the high authority of the Prime Minister. 

The Reverend J. Burnett admitted that our soldiers are brave, but ‘he never 
found one brave enough to avow his liking for war. But as for the House of 
Commons, why didn’t they come forward and acknowledge a liking for war, as 
they did for horse-racing? It was really intolerable that the question of arbitra- 
tion should be impeded by the canting phrases of the House of Commons, “that 
it is impracticable; that it can't be done.” 

Mr. Ewart expressed his conviction, that whatever might be the result of ‘the 
debate on the subject, the question would be carried ultimately. He agreed in 
the a | of the assertion that the House of Commons was a canting House of 
Commons; but if it resisted this measure, the time would come when it would be 
a recanting House. . x § 

Mr. George Thompson, Mr. Edward Miall, and Mr. Elihu Burritt, spoke in ‘fa- 
vour of other resolutions, and of a petition to the House of Commons. 

The meeting adopted all, unanimously. 

At the annual distribution of prizes by the Society of Arts, on Thurs- 
day, Prince Albert presided; Earl Grey and Chevalier Bunsen were among 
the eminent persons present. Mr. Scott Russell, the Secretary, stated that 
the example of the Paris exhibitions has overcome the scruples of the Eng- 
lish manufacturers to a quinquennial exposition of their works; they ‘have 
applied to the Society of Arts so numerously and influentially, that it has 
applied to the Board of Trade and the Chief Commissioner of Woods and 
Forests to allot a space of Crown land for an exposition in 1851. 





At the Central Criminal Court, on Monday, Charles Woolff, Thomas Ottey,and 
Richard Pridmore, were tried for a misdemeanour in keeping the Walhalla in 
Leicester Square, where there were public music and dancing, though the place 
was not licensed, which brought it into the category of “ disorderly houses” under an 
old act of Parliament. Stowell the informer was the nominal prosecutor, but the real 
complainants were certain persons who had licences, and therefore felt themselves 
aggrieved by the existence of the Walhalla. The evidence proved that music and 
dancing were carried on; but it was not shown that there was any really disor- 
derly conduct on the part of the people who attended the rooms. Pridmore was 
made out to be the proprietor, partly by a trick of Stowell’s: he broke some glasses 
at the Walhalla, and Mr. Pridmore, as proprietor, proceeded against him before a 
Magistrate. Mr. Woolff supplied pastry, and Mr. Ottey wine: but it was urged 
that if they were looked upon as criminatiy responsible for the proceedings at the 
place, the gas compuny that lighted it might be indicted: in their cuses a verdict 
of “ Not guilty” was recorded. For Mr. Pridmore it was contended, that an old 
act, passed when the police of London was very defective, to prevent thieves from 
having secret places of rendezvous, could not apply in the present ivstance, where 
nothing of the kind was alleged, and no proof adduced of any “ disorderly” pro- 
ceedings. In accordance with the Recorder's summing-up, the Jury were obliged 





to find Mr. Pridmore legally guilty, but recommended him to the consideration of 
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the Coart, on the ground that no moral guilt attached to his offence. Mr. Prid- | interest is now labouring, but believes it will revive with the geveral improvement 





more was merely held to bail to appear to receive judgment if called upon. . of trade and commerce; and it is also to express its gratitude to God for that 
There was a similar charge against a person named Boteler; but no evidence | continuance of peace and security which the country has enjoyed, and for the 
was offered, and a verdict of “ Not guilty ” was entered. present prospect of an abuudant harvest, so essential to the prosperity of the 

On Tuesday, the first case for trial was that of Patrick Hay and John Alves, | Country. , ‘ y 
the men accused of defrauding the Reverend Cornelius Griffin of money on pre- | Mr. Grantley Berkeley then gave a turn to the proceedings, by a speech in 
tence of obtaining & Royal Chaplaincy for him. The accused had been admitted | Which he adhered to the principles of free trade, and threw the blame of the 
to bail; Alves ap , and, his counsel said, was anxious to take his trial; but | er = crisis on the crude and unprepared measures with which those principles 
’ ave been partially put in operation; showing his sense of the general position at 


Hay was not forthcoming. ‘The recognizances of himself and sureties were or- | 
dered to be estreated. If he can be found he will be arrested. Meanwhile, Alves 
was liberated on his own recognizances. 

John King and Jacob Scarrott were tried for stealing a watch at Chelsea. The 
only point oe interest in the case was a remurkable mistake as to identity. Miss 
Kasfhnan had charge of the shop when King and another man, who had entered 

of making an inquiry whether an ear-ring was gold, stole a gold 
watch from the window; and she now swore positively that Scarrott was the 
second man who took the watch and escaped. But witnesses proved that at that 
hour Scarrott was at an exhibition; that he had been in their company nearly 
the whole of the day; and that at the time of the robbery King was seen near 
the shop with another man. King was convicted, but the Jury acquitted Scar- 


home, by reference to the liel case of sudden and un 1 emancipation 
and abolition of suites te ane sugar-growing colonies. Mie lamed ole the 
Government for the present position. As to the remedy—the advice he gave to 
the farmers was to strike for a reduction of rents. (Great cheering.) He thought 
it but right that the very richest man in the realm ought to share in the e 
which are oppressing the very poorest. He moved an amendment, to the effect 
that the “ distress is mainly to be attributed to the want of a revised system of 
erg which would have rendered the principle of free trade a benetit to the 
people,” &c. 

Mr. Humphrey Brown, M P., seconded this amendment; and Lord Ducie and 
Mr. S. Bowley consented to withdraw their amendments in its favour. 

After moderate and goodhumoured Protectionist speeches by Sir Chris- 
topher Codrington and the Marquis of Worcester, the amendment was put 


: : : he vote: there was a large show of hands in its favour, but the Sheriff 
Com , and Stephen Little, a carter, have been committed for trial, by the to th ge . 3 ’ 
Warship Street Magistrate, for various acts of embezzlement. Little moe deb to | (a Free-trader) declared on his conscience that it was not carried. The 
ison last week; on this Mancey absconded, and it was discovered that he was original resolution was then put, and carried by a considerable majority, 
implicated; his capture followed. The two men “cooked " their accounts, insert- | amidst loud demonstrations from its supporters. 
ee ral. tess cums for the cartage of goods than wore actually paid,end | 1, i. sess on Willem Hornsby, who died at Hsltwhistle scar Heskem, 
ing reday, William Hamil « brick! 7 ty-th , under circumstances that suggested suspicions against his wite of having 
ante Selicnies © pistol ~~. Qa — yo bg oth May. at pA ded poisoned him to obtain burial-fees, has ended with a verdict of “ Wilful murder 
:= ': - ’ A x against the woman. 
ay The Attorney-General declined to make any remarks for the prosecu An inquest has been held on the people killed by the explosion at Hebt 


Saas Sortie Wille pa comtense, Eis dusted the cievam- Colliery. Unprotected candles, not safety-lamps, were used universally in the 
stances of the offence, and the condition of the prisoner; and remarked that there ee here seemed to be no doubt that the disaster had originated by an accumu- 


ue = bo suppese that he really intended to wonnd the Queen: the ation of gas in the gallery where the roof was higher than ordinary ; the state of 


istol was a wretched weapon, and, no doubt, was merely charged with powder: . i - a : 
it was a gross insult to her Majesty, and calculated to alarm her. Appa- ay tee ow na a recent storm, having disturbed the ventilation. Verdict, 


rently, the only motive of the prisoner was a desire for a little brief notoriety. 
The sentence was transportation for seven years. ‘The prisoner heard this with 
indifference. #oreiqn and Colonial. 

John George Hounsfield, the clergyman who was charged with obtaining an France.—The ferment which has taken possession of Paris began in 
advance of 200/. upon a mortgage-deed after he had ceased to have any interest | the Assembly on Monday. On that day, M. Ledru-Rollin brought for- 
— ccnp Nara put = ni a bo the — fr . -~ evidence — ward his interpellations respecting the Roman intervention. Extraordi- 

manner of the transaction; but there was a technical difficulty in proving that | nary precautions had been taken by the authorities against violent mea- 
when the a ph eg” gs papa bad —_ —. Soiercees wea | sures of the Mountain, which were fully apprehended. ‘The Assembly and 
my met had been. Reseny See oe es oe. corder remarked | 4] its approaches were thickly posted with soldiers or police, and all the 
: - ace troops were consigned to their barracks. On their part, the members of 

Yesterday, Eliza Schulenberger was tried for poisoning her husband, and ac- : a 4 ; 
quitted ; the evidence not proving that the ak illness had not resulted from the Mountain had 8 ared ® petition to the Assembly, demanding the 
other causes,—though the drugg:ng of the tea seemed clear. impeachment of the President and his Ministers; and it was said that 150 

BENE - members had already signed. 


Henry Stockman, the mate of the Brunswick, who accidentally drowned a gece + — 

Negro boy while plunging him in the Thames as a punishment for intoxication, Be te Ay & Men pe me _—— ——— —— = 
—s ry recommended “4 mercy. He was only fined one shilling, as versions of the truth. Letters from Kome, of the evening of the 5th, stated that 
ready 10 prison @ month. ; i = the French troops had been repulsed with considerable loss; that two cavalry re- 
7 Two seamen have walked from Chester to London—1i80 miles—to obtain jus- giments had been nearly destroyed by a masked battery; and that General i- 
tice; which they happily got at the Thames Police-office. The men had been en- | not had been forced to ask a suspension of arms for twenty-four hours, (which 
paged to serve in the Chester steamer Sir Edward, plying to London ; Gander, was granted,) to bury his dead. He then proceeded to show that the instructions 
erly master of the steamer, had hired them at London; on arriving at Ches- | to General Oudinot were contrary to the vote of the Assembly on the 7th May: 
ter, Gander left the vessel, a new master and crew took possession, and the Lon- | the Government had no right to direct the General to attack and occupy Rome at 
doners were turned adrift. Sir Edward Walker, the owner of the vessel, is Mayor any price. He announced that he had deposited an impeachment, and he de- 

of Chester: he said the master was in his debt; and all the men got from him was ded its i diate consideration by the Bureaux. 
is. 6d. each from the poor-box of his court, and a threat that if they did not leave M. Odilon Barrot said, the rumours mentioned were not confirmed by Go- 
the city he would have them locked up. The poor fellows begged their way to | yernment intelligence. As to the impeachment, this is the third time an act 
London. They summoned Mr. Jarnett, the present master of the steamer, for of accusation has been preferred: might not the Opposition by their unceasing 
their wages; and Mr. Yardley, the Magistrate, held him responsibie as Gander’s provocations, cause a legitimate struggle to degenerate into a sedition? As to 
successor. Accordingly, after commenting severely on the treatment of the | the instructions to General Oudinot, the order of occupation was given under the 
mariners at Chester, he ordered Jurnett to pay the amount claimed, with twenty | influence of the most imperious necessity—that of honour. Reviewing events 
days’ pay in addition for the delay in meeting the claim. The threat of a dis- | since the assassination of Rossi to the starting of the expedition, he declared that 


Thomas Mancey, a junior clerk in the employ of the Eastern Counties Rail- 














tress-warrant on the ship induced the master to pay the sailors. this step was not taken to support or subvert a form of government, but to 
tect the rights of the people which would have been sacrificed by others, and to 
The Provinces uphold the legitimate influence of France in Italy. The expedition landed, and 
3 an advance was made on Rome to effect a reconnoisance and open direct commu- 


The Gloucester agricultural meeting, held on Saturday in terms of the re- | nications with its Government; but an ambush was laid, and French soldiers were 
markable requisition formerly mentioned, was large and well attended. | killed and captured. Under these circumstances the matter came betore the As- 
The Sheriff presided. The speakers on all sides admitted the prevalence | sembly on the 7th of May. M. Drouyn de Lhuys twice ascended the tribune, 
of severe agricultural distress; and, while differing in the causes to which | and asked the Assembly if the army was to recede to Civita Vecchia. No 
they ascribed this distress, they concurred very generally in a demand of | Voice said “ Yes.” M. Senart, in the name of the Committee, positively 
financial economy and reduction of national and local taxation,—also, if ee ae tk © an aie an pote nm oy = - oe 
free — were = to, in demanding that it should be impartially and | passed under review the iations between M. Lesseps and the Triam- 
Seay eee. virate. A convention had been offered by the Triamvirs, who pro that 





Mr. Peter Matthews proposed the first resolution, declaring the existence of gene- | the aid of the French army as a friendly force should be given to the Roman po- 
ral distress. They must begin at the top of the tree, and reduce the incomes of pulation, not to enter ome but sabe eantenmnents eutaide Rome, and should 
Prince Albert, the Queen, the Royal Family, and all the Ministers of State. As | guarantee the territory occupied by them: this convention had been assented to 
to free trade, he said—" If we are to live, we must have free trade in everything | by M. Lesseps; but it was a disgraceful convention, which General Oudinot was 
as well ry provisions.” He read from a list of four or five bondred articles the justified in refusing to ratify. General Oudinot was also justitied in declaring 
pom ped fo seg Be wiped of a Fin 75 per 4 pod + A nd — | M. Lesseps’s mission at an end. Finally, M. Barrot declared that the concessions 
daties and local taxes which overburden the farmer be removed, if he is to con- | , A, gp ctene bad cocceneged is Cees Semin we gages ae See 
~ the competition with the foreigner. ; ; | M. Ledru-Rollin reascended the tribune, and declared it to be false that the As- 

t. David Bowley, Chairman of the Cirencester Board of Guardians, said he could sembly authorized the Cabinet to enter Rome. The Freuch were to remain 
take any person into two or three parishes of his union, not | peopled, and spectators of events, and prevent the Austrians from entering Rome. “ The fifth 
without difficulty show a hundred unemployed men, glad beyond expression to | grticle of the Constitution,” he exclaimed, “ has been violated ; but we will defend 
work for 7s. or 8s. per week. He criticized the votes of the Radical Members on | the Constitution, and if necessary we will defend it by arms.” 

[ote of Colonel Sibthorp and Mr. Henley to reduce expenditure: what re- Immense uproar was provoked by this sally, which was loudly cheered 
a te anen Who qpeine Ger veteations end Chen Gene Gecmaat te | by the Left. M. Dupin, the President, was provoked to say that the Con- 
Mir | stitution could not be violated more scandalously than by such a declara- 


. K i oved—*“ That this dist i inly to be attribut . 
the effects of aan “Tecislation, which eae ao cuanatal tometer | tion. M. Ledru-Kollin observed, that the 110th article confides the defence 


& larger share of local and general taxation than other classes; while it has sub- | of the Constitution to all patriotic Frenchmen: he and his friends would de- 
jected them at the same time to the heavy burden of unequal competition with | fend it with arms. The uproar was renewed, and the demonstrations of 
igners.” | the opponent parties assumed a savage aspect: General Bedeau caused @ 
He stated, that the increase of local taxation in his parish had been 250 per | momentary lull by the cool determination with which he announced that 
cent since 1839. He did not ask for protection—he was never a Protectionist in | he and his friends would “defend” the majority and uphold its decision, 
life—but must have a reduction of taxation and an equalization of burdens. | Amendments and counter-amendments were proposed, and further debated. 

| 

| 


Mr. Onslow preferred Protection; but if that could not be got, wished to get BM. Thieves declared that the a jl dered di pinta ible: 
i joi i i , R ; = ppeal to arms render Iscussion 1Mpossl 0; 
wah joye of extagen anes > et pty oe COMMENCING | and pressed for division, amidst yells and hooting interruptions. Ultimately, 

Earl Dacie had some difficulty in obtaining @ hearing, but succeeded | the order of the day “pure and simple” was carried, by 361 to 203; the 
through the fairness of his opponents on the platform, and through his own good- Ministerial majority thus setting aside all the motions ot the Opposition. 
Mature and dexterous facetia. At the end of a speech of general Free-trade Next day, M. Thiers and General Cavaignac spoke in strong condemna- 
advocacy, he moved this resolution, which Mr. Samuel Bowley, a Quaker, sup- | tion of the violence that had been shown. Subsequently, M. Ledru-Rollia 
ported by another Free-trade speech, of considerable argumentative and illustra- | explained: while he did not retract, he on!y meant that his party would 
tive ability—“ That this meeting regrets the distress under which the agricultural | defend with arms after pacific means had been exhausted. 
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The proposition of M. Ledru-Rollin to impeach the President of the Re- 
public and his Ministers was signed by 142 members, and was formally de- 
posited during Monday’s sitting. It went upon the basis of express enact- 
ments in the Constitution, “ that the French Republic respects foreign na- 
tionalities, as it intends to have its own respected by others”; that the 
President “ cannot undertake any war without the consent of the Assem- 
bly”; and that he, his Ministers and agents, are “ responsible, each in what 
concerns him, for all the acts of the Government and of the Administra- 
tion.” The Roman expedition was a criminal violation of these provisions. 

On Tuesday, a Committee appointed to consider this act sent its report, 
—a direct negative to the proposition for impeachment; and a justifica- 
tion of the attempts made by General Oudinot to attain the objects of his 
expedition. A division was taken on the question, “Should the proposi- 
tion to impeach be consig od? ” this was negatived, by 377 to 8; the Left 
abstaining from a vote... ¢ ,jmpeachment fell to the ground. 

On Wednesday, the er. six 2b was transferred from the Assembly to 
the streets of Paris. It was U..c;mined by the “ Mcuntaineer” partisans 
among the National Guards and workmen of the faubourgs, to go in pro- 
céssion, and petition the Assembly on the breach of the Constitution by 
the proceedings at Rome. Upwards of 15,000 persons organized them- 
selves in marching order; and accounts state that two-thirds of these 
—the least estimate says “some thousands”—were National Guards 
in uniform. No person bore a weapon: the cries raised were “ The 
Constitution!” and “The Republic!” with cheers for Changarnier. 
M. Etienne Arago headed the cortége as it set out from the 
Chateau d’Eau, on the Boulevard du Temple, toward the Hall 
of the Assembly. The shops all along the line were instantly closed in 
alarm. But the Government had taken full precautions: the troops had 
been held ready in barracks, and were instantly moved out to the number 
of 60,000 men. Cavalry scoured the boulevards; light infantry hastened 
to all the points of command, posted themselves at the top of every street 
and the entry of every lane, while masses occupied the squares and public 
places. A large body under General Changarnier advanced against the 
processionists. These were met on the Rue de la Paix, and were sum- 
moned to disperse; a slight hesitation was shown; the order to charge was 
answered by a prompt and steady obedience of the troops; and the crowd 
separated into two large masses, which presently broke up and wholly dis- 
appeared. Some few shots were fired—seemingly by accident; some 
sword-wounds were given, also chiefly by mischance; and some soldiers 
were bruised in the first struggle: but it is not certain that any life was 
lost or seriously perilled. 

Towards some of the charging troops National Guards advanced, and, 
kneeling, offered their breasts; and a fallen and hurt trooper was kindly 
lifted on his horse by the crowd. As the crowd dispersed, cries of “ To 
arms!” were heard, and some detached attempts at barricading were made, 
without any success. At night all chance of violence seemed to have 
passed away; but for full safety many troops bivouacked in the open air. 
General Changarnier was everywhere greeted with cheers; but M. Lacrosse, 
the Minister of Public Works, who ventured into the crowd on horseback, 
was torn from his horse, and only escaped violence by the intercession and 
protection of M. Etienne Arago and M. Gent. 

The Assembly did not meet regularly on Wednesday; but on account of 
the gravity of circumstances, was convened by circular. M. Odilon Bar- 
rot then stated, that the peace of the city had been threatened by seditious 
assemblages, which had been joined by “a few citizens in the uniform of 
the National Guard”; but the repressive means had been sufficient. How- 
ever, he proposed that the Assembly should sit in permanence. As M. 
Barrot was descending from the tribune, a note was brought to him from 
the Minister of the Interior, containing the demand for further powers; and 
presently M. Dufaure entered the Assembly, and demanded the means of 
avoiding a “sanguinary repression.” A decree declaring Paris in a state of 
siege was laid before the Assembly, discussed, and adopted. 

veral persons have been arrested,—MM. Suchet du Var, Deville, 
Margne, Danvill, Pillis, Bach, Vautier, and Fargnier Fayolle, Repre- 
sentatives, and M. Etienne Arago. 

On Thursday, more persons were arrested,—M. Berrier, Colonel of the 
First Legion of the Banlieue, M. Forrestier Colonel of the Sixth Legion, 
M. Maigne, and M. Perrier. On that day the decree of the state of siege 
appeared in the Moniteur, with a decree dissolving the Artillery Legion of 
the Paris National Guard. 

The death of Marshal Bugeaud by cholera, foreboded in the latest news 
of last week, has become a fact. Marshal Bugeaud grew worse from Friday 
afternoon till Saturday night; maintaining, however, a calm mind: a few 
hours’ sleep then refreshed him, and on Sunday at dawn he was not totally 
beyond hope: but a sudden change occurring at five o'clock, he became 
agitated, and received the sacrament; at six he firmly uttered the words 
“ Je suis un homme perdu,” and clasped the hands of the friends around 
him: soon afterwards the death-agony commenced; and at half-past six, 
onmre not in great pain, he breathed his last. 

“ MM. Jenty de Bussy, A. Vigier, Generals Bedeau, de Bar, M. Trocher, the 
faithful Aide-de-camp of the Marshal, Colonel Lheureux, and several other 
officers, witnessed the last moments of their chief. General Cavaignac, the Minis- 
ter at War, and Count Molé, entered at the very moment he breathed his last, 
and they mingled their tears with those who had watched him throughout. The 
Archbishop of Paris arrived at half-past seven o'clock, in the hope of seeing him 
alive; and at the same time, and with the same expectation, Generals Tartas and 
Jentil, and M. Roche, Consul-General at Tangiers. Dr. Cruveilher was just in 
time to receive his last sigh. 

“The distinguished man who has just fallen a victim to the cholera began his 
military career as a private soldier. He carried the knapsack and musket, 
as many Marshals his seniors in rank had done before him. He received his 

tion as Corporal on the field of Austerlitz. Thomas Robert Bugeaud de la 
icornerie, Duke of Isly, Marshal of France, Ex-Governor of Algeria, Grand 
Cross of the Legion of Honour, was born at Limoges, the 15th of October 1784. 
He was the son of Jean Ambroise Bugeaud, seigneur of Picornerie, and of Frances 
Sutton Clonard, who was descended from a distinguished Irish family.” 

Irary.—The negotiations between M. Lesseps and the Roman Trium- 
virate came to an abrupt and unforeseen termination. On the 24th May, 
M. Lesseps wrote and consented to a modification of the propositions origi- 
nally made, so far that his Government should “ guarantee from all inva- 
sion the territory occupied by the French troops.” On the 25th, the Tri- 
umvirs replied with a comprehensive and dignified despatch, which con- 
cluded by declaring that Rome had no need of the French intervention, 
but permitting the French army to retain Civita Vecchia, and to encamp 
between that town and Viterbo, to await events. 





*~ On the 29th, M. Lesseps and General Oudinot sent a joint ultimatum, 
which was read by Signor Mazzini to the Costituente, and referred to their 
judgment. It admitted the right of the Roman people to pronounce freely 
on its form of government; omitted the former express demand to enter 
Rome, but made the Romans invite the aid of the French army as 9 
“friendly army”; claimed for that army to encamp where it might think 
fit; and repeated the offer to guarantee the occupied territory. As a mo. 
dification, the Triumvirs proposed that the French should put aside all ap. 
pearance of hostility, and should be at liberty to choose any salubrious camp, 
but that Rome should be “sacred.” Their communication reached M. : 
on the night of the 30th. Next day he repaired to Rome; and along with 
the Triumvirs signed a convention, differing from that which M. Le 
and General Oudinot jointly proposed, in promising “‘ the support of France 
to the Romans” by its “defending army.” When M. Lesseps returned to 
the French camp, General Oudinot utterly refused to sign the last conven. 
tion; with some personal violence of manner, he protested against it, as 
contrary to the instructions of the French Government, therefore void; and 
he declared M. Lesseps’s mission at an end. That evening he wrote to the 
Triumvirs announcing that he must consider the convention as if neyer 
drawn up, and must act immediately on the refusal of the ultimatum. He 
instantly put his troops in motion nearer to Rome, seized some command. 
ing points, and prepared for attack next day. It seems that General 
Oudinot received despatches that afternoon recalling M. Lesseps, and order- 
ing an instant attack: perhaps he had already received these before his 
interview with M. Lesseps. Among the points seized was the Monte Mario; 
& very important height, the occupation of which was not, he states, op- 
posed by the enemy. A note of M. Lesseps explains why. After the in- 
terview with the General, M. Lesseps, who seems to have thought his own 
authority the higher, and to have counted on the General's ultimate sub- 
mission to it, wrote a note to the Romans, assuring them that the fresh 
movements they would observe were not hostile, but were precautionary 
against the Austrian advance: the Romans acted on this erroneous advice, 
and were trepanned into yielding a powerful advanced point. 

The preparations for attack were continued till the 2d June; when the 
attack was begun; as we mentioned last week. The reports that the 
Trasteverine quarters were taken proved to be unfounded. Despatches to 
the 6th have been received: they consist of but few lines, containing few 
fucts. The gain would seem to be confined to the capture of the Villas 
Corsini Valentini and Pamfili; though the last despatch speaks of efforts 
made to consolidate the defence of the gates San Pancrazio with the two 
former positions, and the reéstablishment of the Ponte-Molle, which was 
imperfectly blown up by Garibaldi some fortnight since. A letter pub- 
lished by the Morning Chronicle, from a Roman “ source that can be relied 
on,” states that on the 3d the Roman loss was “ 100 killed and 450 
wounded; that of the French is supposed to be at least 2,000 in all.” 

“On the Trastevere side, the Villa Pamfili-Doria (the most beautiful residence 
in the environs of Rome) has been taken and retaken three or four times in the 
course of the day, and finally set on fire by the French. Here Garibaldi and his 
legion were stationed, as on the 30th of April; and their exertions have been at 
least equally successful, though with the loss of many brave and active officers to 
the Romans. Here tell Daverio, Garibaldi’s right-hand man, Mazzina, and Ma- 
rochetti. About five in the morning, Porta oes I am informed, was nearly 
taken, which would have given the French the key of the Vatican: a rush was 
made by a battalion from Monte Mario, which was very nearly successful, as few 
men were on watch at the point at that hour.” 

On the 4th he writes—“ This day the French do not molest us, and have with- 
drawn to a convenient distance—Castel Guido, or beyond; having had enough of 
pay business. The exultation of the Romans at their defeat is natural 
and just.” 

Russta.—The Emperor Nicholas recently summoned the Russian and Po- 
lish Bishops to St. Petersburg, and when they were assembled, made them 
an address, of which the following is a translation given by the Timee— 

“1 do not wish for a new religion. A new sort of Catholic creed has been in- 
vented abroad, and I desire that it may not be introduced into my empire, because 
these innovators are the worst agitators, and without faith it is impossible that 
anything can subsist. The West at this moment offers a fair specimen of what 
men come to if they have no faith—how great are the follies and absurdities which 
they commit. Look at Rome; I predicted all that would happen there. Faith 
has entirely disappeared in the West. The manner in which the Pope has been 
treated is a plain proof the true faith exists in Russia alone; and I hope (making 
the sign of the cross) that this holy faith may be maintained here. I told the late 
Pope Gregory the Sixteenth things which he had never heard from anybody else. 
The present Pope is a good man; his intentions are excellent; but his principles 
savour too much of the spirit of the age. The King of Naples is a Tae Catholic ; 
he had been calumniated to the Pope, and now the Pope is compelled to have re- 


course to him.” as 
Bishop Holowinski replied—“ Your Majesty, the Holy Father was obliged to 


yield to circumstances and the spirit of the age.” R 

The Emperor—* Very ibly; but all these disorders arise from want of 
faith. Iam not a fanatic, but 1 have firm faith. In the West they have run to 
two extremes—fanaticism and impiety.” Addressing the Polish Bishops, the 
Czar continued—*“ You are the near neighbours of these misguided men; let 
your example be their guide. If you encounter obstacles, address yourselves to 
me. I wal engtey all my power to stem this torrent of impiety and revolt, which 
is spreading more and more, and threatens even to penetrate into my dominions. 
A revolutionary spirit is the result of impiety. In the West there is no longer 
any religious faith, and this evil will increase still more.” Addressing himself to 
the Metropolitan Bishops, and kissing his hand, the Czar concluded by saying— 
“We have always understood each other, and I trust that it will always con- 
tinue so.” 

Tue Unirep Srares news brought by the Canada mail-steamer on 
Tuesday is of no political interest. Details are still wanting of the great 
flood calamity at New Orleans. It would appear that the imminence of 
total destruction was exaggerated. The crevasses were still open, and the 
tide unstemmed, down to the 19th of May; and the inundation had ex- 
tended still nearer to the business part of the city, so that boats were the 
only means of communication in the streets. ‘The fire at St. Louis had 
been underrated ; the damage done being now calculated at 7,000,000 dollars, 


Canapa.—Telegraphic despatches from Montreal, to the 26th May, de- 
clare that tranquillity was quite restored; though meetings for and against 
the Indemnity Bill and Lord Elgin are numerous. On the 22d May, an 
address was carried in favour of removing the sittings of the United Parlia- 
ment from Montreal, and for holding them at Quebec and Toronto for 
alternate periods of four years. 

According to business letters from Canada, money is so abundant that it 
is difficult to find customers for it. 
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Miscellaneous. 


From the character of the orders received by some of the Queen's trades- 
men in Aberdeen, we may safely infer that it is the intention of the Queen, 
with Prince Albert and the Royal Family, to visit Balmoral next month. 
It is also understood that Prince Albert will preside at the dinner after the 
show of the Aberdeen, Banff, Kincardine, and East Forfar Agricultural 
Association, which comes off early in August.—North of Scotland Gasette. 


A fortnight’s use of the new gallery for the reporters in the House of 
Lords has produced no favourable impression. The alteration consists chiefly 
in bringing the seat of the reporters six feet nearer to the table at which 
the principal speakers take their station when they are addressing the 
House; the gallery is also lowered by three feet; and, with the view of 
catching the sound, a partition about three feet high has been placed at the 
back of the reporters, forming a row of doors by which they severally ob- 
tain entrance to their compartments. Lord Beaumont and his coadjutors 
have proved themselves to be thoroughly in earnest, and have paid several 

visits to the gallery to ascertain how the hearing had been improved. But 
the construction of the House appears to be so faulty in its acoustic pro- 

ies as to defy the contrivance of a cure. The reporters see the speakers 
much more distinctly than they did before; which is something: but as to 
the hearing, improvement is scarcely perceptible. 

A deputation from the carriers, consisting of members of the great Lon- 
don firms, had an interview with the Railway Commission at the Board of 
Trade on Monday, to complain of the oppressive conduct of the railway 
companies, and to pray for remedies. Mr. Labouchere, Earl Granville, 
and Sir Edward Ryan, were the Commissioners present. Mr. Nash was 
the spokesman of the deputation, and he made this statement— 

The railway companies endeavour to prevent traders from packing small par- 
cels in one, as always was done under the old system, in order that they may get 
every parcel carried separately, and gain the full charge on each. Fur- 
thermore, they have commenced a system of designedly opening, delaying, and 
missending packed parcels, and delivering the contents to the customers, in hopes 
to destroy carriers who compete with them on their own line and carry for less 
than themselves. The clauses introduced into the Railway Act do not afford 
sufficient protection, whilst the companies have the administration of the statutes. 
The Superior Courts offer remedies which are dilatory and incomplete. A case 
oce a short time since where a carrier brought an action against the London 
and North-western Railway for overcherge; and although he obtained a verdict in 
his favour, he lost upwards of 85/.: in fact, the railway companies openly assert 
that they do not care for such actions. The County Courts have no jurisdiction 
in the matter. Therefore the traders and carriers must either allow themselves 
to be cheated, or resort to expensive actions, which when gained entail a loss. 

Mr. Labouchere thought no person could doubt that some remedy should 
be had; and asked for suggestions. Mr. Nash mentioned a Parliamentary 
Committee: but the Board thought it too late in the session. Mr. Nash 
then declared that the carriers and traders think they shall never be 
properly treated till the Board appoints a traffic Inspector at the Railways, 
aud the companies issue printed lists of their tolls for goods. Lord Gran- 
ville intimated that the railways allege difficulties in the way of printing 
their tolls for goods. The deputation replied, that the companies print the 
tolls of luggage by passenger-trains; why not then of luggage by goods- 
trains? the injustice is that they do not charge two persons alike; they fre- 
quently charge the carrier twice as much as the private customer. The 
tolls should be published, and the County Courts have jurisdiction. Mr. 
Labouchere acknowledged the suggestion of the County Courts was valu- 
able. The matter was important, and not simple, and it should have full 
consideration. 

Mr. John Ball, barrister-at-law, formerly Poor-law Inspector, is ap- 
pointed the Assistant Poor-law Commissioner for Ireland, in place of Mr. 
Alfred Power, appointed to the Chief Commissionership. 


Tuesday's Gazette contained a notification from the General Board of 
Health, dated the 11th instant, announcing the reappearance of the cholera 
“jn various and distant places in England, Wales, and Scotland.” 

‘rom returns which accompany this notification it appears, that “since the 
latter end of March, cholera has broken out in twelve ditlerent localities in the 
Metropolis, in twenty-seven towns in England and Wales, and in seventeen towns 
in Scotland; and that in several of these places, as in Sunderland, Liverpool, 
Durham, Hitchin, Gloucester, Keynsham, Bath, Merthyr Tydvil, Cardiff, Kil- 
birnie, Galashiels, Kelso, and busin, the disease has continued to spread. 

“Another fact is declared by these returns of great significance, which calls 
for the earnest attention of the local authorities charged with the execution of the 
Nuisances Removal and Diseases-Prevention Act,—namely, that the attacks 
within the last twelve days have exceeded those which have occurred during the 
preceding two months. ‘Thus, in the two months from the 29th of March to the 
29th May, both inclusive, the total number of cases is 428; but within the last 
twelve days, that is, from the 30th May to the 11th of June, both inclusive, there 
have been no less than 673 cases; and at the same time the disease has mani- 
fested a decided tendency to spread epidemically; as is shown in the num- 
bers attacked on board the American emigrant-ship at Plymouth, and in the ex- 
tent to which the disease has prevailed in Glover Hall Court, Beech Street, Barbi- 
can, ia the City, and also in Bermondsey. 

“The total number of deaths, up to the time of the renewal of the order in 
Council, were 6,319 out of 14,332 attacks, or in the proportion of three deaths to 
seven attacks; whereas the returns now made give 638 deaths out of 1,203 at- 
tacks, or a proportion of more than one-half,—a proportion exhibiting the severity 
that usually marks the commencement of a general outbreak. 

_ “ Under circumstances which thus afford ground for apprehension that another 
visitation of the scourge may be impending, the General Board of Health deem 
ie nighly satisfactory to be enabled to report the uniform success which has fol- 
I prompt and continued attention to the premonitory symptoms which gene- 
rally an attack of this disease. 

“The General Board of Health have to regret the failure of any mode of treat- 





ment that has been hitherto adopted in the developed or collapsed stage of this | 


disease. They would not discourage efforts to arrest the progress of the malady 
in this stage. They believe, from information communicated to them, that indi- 
viduals have been recovered from it who have received from the hands of their 
medical attendants the unremitting attention which is given toa person in a state 
of suspended animation; but few can receive such attention when the sufferers 
are numerous; and the register of deaths in all eountries, ia all climates, among 
all ages and and whatever mode of treatment may have been adopted, 
shows that the only well-founded hope of saving life is by prompt and continued 
attention to the very first indications of an at 

“ Recent experience has fully confirmed the evidence previously adduced, that 
the localities of this disease and the localities of other epidemics are the same; 
not a single instance having come to the knowledge of the Board of the spread 
of this scourge in groups, in any other than the ordinary seats of typhus and 
other zymotic diseases; those seats being uniformly marked by the existence 


of ty bad ventilation, overcrowding, and other local causes of atmospheric im- 
purity. 
as Recent experience further establishes the advantages that have resulted from 
the operations of cleansing. The first cases of cholera that occur in the locality 
are sometimes sudden, without any premonitory symptom: this suddenness of 
attack is in itself evidence of the local presence in unusual intensity of the causes 
of atmospheric impurity. As soon as cleansing operations have been carried into 
fuli effect, these sudden cases cease; and ins them diarrhosa appears, which 
if promptly and properly treated, does not pass into cholera. Uniform experience 
shows that the first and certain effect of these cleansing operations is to stop 
these sudden attacks; and the cases of premonitory diarrhea that follow, if early 
and properly attended to, are in the great majority of instances arrested at once ; 
and thus the extension and the great mortality of cholera are checked. 

“The proportion of deaths to attacks already stated shows that the severity of 
the disease itself, wherever it actually breaks out, is as great as at any former 
period, if not greater; and a strong presumption arises, that but for such exer- 
tions as have been made, the general visitation would be equally severe, as it still 
is in those localities of the towns and cities of Egypt, Russia, and other places 
where no sanatory improvement has been effected.” 

The cholera raged in Paris with increasing fatality till the 10th instant 
when the deaths reached the maximum number of 672 in one day. On 
the 11th the deaths fell to 570; on the 12th to 416, and on the 13th it is 
believed the numbers were not many more than 300. Among the eminent 
victims to the disease, besides Marshal Bugeaud, has been Madame Cata- 
lani; who arrived in Paris only a few days before, and entertained friends 
at dinner on Saturday, in perfect health—on Tuesday she was dead! She 
was in her seventieth year. 

Cholera has appeared again in Vienna. On the 9th the deaths had 
reached as many as 150 a day. 


A correspondent informs the Jewish Chronicle that Baron Rothschild, who was 
sitting under the Speaker's gallery at Mr. J.O'Connell’s Parliamentary “ turn- 
out,” declined to withdraw. ) vn Ae were made, and among others to Sir R. 
Peel. The Baron remained as a matter of right.—Globe. 

Upwards of 150,000 persons left Manchester by railway during Whitsun week. 
—Preston Chronicle. 

The American mail brings intelligence of another lamentable wreck of an Irish 
emigrant ship, in the vast field of ice which has this year extended to a much 
yr size than usual near the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The Maria, an old vessel, 
eft Limerick on the 2d April, with 111 passengers and a crew of ten. All went well 
till the ship approached St. Paul's, where it encountered a great accumulation of 
ice; and late on the night of the 10th May, it ran into a berg with great force ; 
the whole of the bows were stove in, a torrent of water entered, and in a few mo- 
ments the ship foundered. A few people got on to the ice, others clung to spars, 
and eventually twelve persons were collected in a boat—the mate, a seaman, the 
cabin-boy, and nine passengers; but 109 individuals perished. After exposure in 
the boat for the whole of the following day, two ships were seen to approach, and 
the survivors were rescued. 

Two other ships, trad have been lost in the ice; but the crews were saved, 
in one case after they had been in the boat no less than seven days. 

The master and portion of the crew of the Hannah who deserted the gs 
and their fellow mariners in the hour of peril were picked up by a vessel four 
days after. 

A nephew of Mr. Wombwell, the proprietor of the travelling menagerie, has 
been killed, at Coventry, by an elephant. The young man did not usually attend 
the elephant; and he went to feed it at a later hour than ordinary. 


Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for the 
week ending on Saturday last— 







Number of Spring 
Deaths. Average. 

Zymotic Diseases ......ccccsce secerscceesevecevecesvesseesscese cose §=6908 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat .. Bh nsee 43 
Tubercular Diseases. ........-.cesceeccececeecceeeeee seeeeeeeees 183 200 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses. ...... 120) anes «688 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels .........6.665 esse toe GB neve oe 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration... . 102 .... 181 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion .... GO naee 62 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &C.........056 cesceseceecereeeenee eee teres iL 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c. .........056 «> eee SB aeve x 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c. . 13 8 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c........ ee 1 
Malformations . 3 3 
Premature Birth eee BB nce 2 
Atrophy ...+-...0. eee cesce Ocere-cosees-cocecessee 26 nese 7 

PITTITITITITITITITTLILIT TLL eee 50 
BUBRER occ ccccccccceccccceccscs cesscosccesces 9 il 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance... ay 83 





Total (including unspecified causes) ...........0s+s+008 971 963 
The temperature of the thermometer ranged from 97.8° in the sun to 36.0° in 
the shade; the mean temperature by day being warmer than the average mean 
ne mw by 0.7°. The mean direction of the wind for the week was East- 
north-east. 








BIRTHS. 

On the 24 June, at the Vicarage, Chalgrove, the Wife of the Rev. R. F. Laurence, 
of @ son. 

On the 7th, at Nonsuch Park, Surrey, the Lady of W. F. G. Farmer, Esq., of a son. 

On the 9th, at Brighton, the Honourable Mrs. Spencer Lyttelton, of a son. 

On the 10th, at Ashford House, Chertsey, Lady Willshire, of a daughter. 

On the Ilth, at the Vicarage House, Kirtlington, Oxfordshire, the Wife of the Rev. 
James Guill rd, of a daughter. 

On the 12th, at the Grange, Bedale, the Wife of Henry de la Poer Beresford, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

On the 12th, at Chelmarsh Vicarage, Salop, the Wife of the Rev. Charles W. Blath- 
wayt, of a son. 

On the 12th, at Farnborough Place, the Lady Mary Farquhar, of a son. 

On the 14th, at King’s Bromley Manor, the Honourable Mrs. Newton Lane, of a 
daughter. 

On the 15th, at Farnborough Hill, the Wife of Thomas Longman, Esq., of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 7th June, at St. John’s, Hackney, Donald Fraser, Esq., Oakley Square, St. 
Pancras, to Sarah Maria, eldest daughter of the late C. W. R. Réhrs, Esq., of Five 
Houses, Clapton. 

On the 7th, at St. David’s Church, Exeter, the Rev. James Bryant Messenger, eldest 
son of James Bryant Messenger, Esq., of Heath Cottage, Culstock, Cornwall, to Susan 
Christiana, eldest daughter of Major Milles, of Filleigh House, Chudleigh, Devon. 

On the 7th, at St. Pancras Church, John Evans, Esq, M.P., to Mary Ann, only 
daughter of the late Titus Owen, Esq. 

On the 7th, at the Holy Trinity Church, Birkenhead, the Rev. W. E. Coldwell, B.A., 
of Blaydon, Oxfordshire, eldest son of the Rev. Prebendary Coldwell, Rector of Stafford, 
to Lucy Elizabeth Georgiana, youngest daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel St. George, of 
Park Field, Birkenhead. 

On the 12th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, George 8S. Abercromby, Esq., eldest 
son of Sir Robert Abercromby, Bart., of Birkenbog and Foiglen, Banff, to the Honour- 
able Agnes Georgiana Browne, second daughter of the Right Honourable Lord 
Kilmaine. 

On the 12th, at Leigh, Essex, the Rev. Herbert Samuel Hawkins, second son of Ed- 
ward Hawkins, Esq., of the British Museum, to Lucy, eldest daughter of the Rev. Ro- 
bert Eden, Rector of Leigh. 

On the 13th, at Meriden Church, Warwickshire, the Rev. Edward Gibson, M.A., 0 
Allesley, to Emily Sabine, third daughter of the late John Frederick Daniell, Esq., D.C.L., 
¥.R.S. 
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DEATHS. 

On the 4th June, in Upper Seymonr Street, the Honourable Robert William Devereux 
Shirley, only brother of the Earl Ferrers ; in his 24th year. 

On the 5th, at Springtield, Maidstone, William Balston, Esq. ; in his 96th year. 

On the 6th, in Athol Crescent, Edinburgh, Lady Hay, Wife of Sir Adam Hay, Bart., 
of Smithfield and Haystoune. 

On the 7th, at Bruistfield Lodge, near Romsey, Hants, Henry Hill, Esq., Vice-Admi- 
ral of the Red ; in his 77th year. 

On the 8th, at Leamington, Frances, Afth daughter of the late Charles Manners Sut- 
ton, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

On the 9th, at Holly Mount, Hampstead, John Follett, Esq., late official assignee in 
the Court of Bankruptcy, London ; in his 59th year. 

On the 10th, at Truro, Cornwall, Mary, Widow of the late Rev. Francis Jenkins, 
Vicar of St. Clement, in that county ; in her 95th year. 

On the 12th, in Gloucester Place, the Right Hon. Henry the eleventh and last Earl 
of Thanet, Hereditary High Sheriff of the county of Westmoreland, and late Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of the county of Kent; in his 74th year. 

On the 13th, in Queen Street, May Fair, Richard Berens, Esq., D.C.L., many years 
Fellow and Bursar of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 

On the 15th, in Hertford Street, May Fair, the Right Honourable Sir Richard Vaugh- 
an, K.C.H.; in his 74th year. 

On the 15th, in Bedford Row, William Laforest, Esq.; in his 93d year. 








“ An attempt to cross the Tiber near the Ponte Molle, two miles up, is stated 
to havefailed. The Carbineers, native Roman troops, occupy this quarter. 

“ T am told that French prisoners are shot: I feel sure that the irregula, com- 
notes would in general show small mercy; and Garibaldi, I take it, is not 
tender. 

“ This is the third day, and I think it is not likely to be the last. 

— this outside fight comes the breach, and after the breach the barri- 
cades. 

“ Meantime within we are tranquil and orderly as usual: the shops o 
cafés occupied, the streets not empty; chaffering in the markets, ry ee 
the churches. 

“ A few words as to ‘ the terror. On the 3d of May, I myself, at the Sant’ 
Angelo bridge, saw a priest seized, while being conveyed tothe castle, and stabbed 
by the swords of the populace. On the same day, I was told, four others were 
killed: they were flying to the Neapolitan camp, and considered as spies. Signor 
Campana was stabbed, I am assured, for a —_ quarrel. That night, I think 
saw the burning of the last of the Cardinals’ carriages. On the following morn- 
ing came a proclamation, denouncing these offences, ‘rare but grave,’ from the 
Triumvirate. I do not think they have been repeated. One night, (May 19th, 
some confessional boxes were carried out of San Carlo in the Corso, and Lnockeg 
about: but the Government sent troops and stopped it; and the neat day the 





POSTSCRIPT. 


Saturpay Nicut. | 


In the House of Commons, last night, the adjourned debate on the 
Canadian question was resumed. 

It began somewhat heavily, with queries by Dr. NicnHoLi, and ex- 
planations by Sir Joun Jervis; who admitted that Lord Elgin could not 
depart from the spirit of the Rebellion Losses Act in its administration. 

Mr. Herries’s amendment was supported, unreservedly, by Mr. NewDE- 
GATE, Mr. CutsHo_m ANSTEY, the Marquis of Gransy, Mr. Bankes, Mr. 
Disrak tt; also, reluctantly, by Mr. Supne¥Y HERBEKT, on the ground 
that the very conflicting interpretations of the act demand further delibe- 
rations before it be put in practice. The intervention of the House was 
opposed, chiefly on the ground of not interfering with responsible govern- 
ment in the colony, by Sir Ropert Peer, Mr. Henry Droummonp, Mr. 
Vernon Smitu, Mr. Hume, Sir Witt1am Mo_eswortu, Mr. M‘Grecor, 
Mr. Appervey, Mr. Monckton Mixygs, and Mr. LaBoucuEReE. 

As the evening wore on the speeches gained an interest, and some were of a 
high character. Sir WiLL1AM MoLeswortu gave a very able exposition of 
the view that the bill was the sequel of pledges by Governors and Secretaries 
of State, to annul which would be a breach of faith. Mr. ADDERLEY showed | 
that the challenge of the measure came at too late a stage. Sir RoBERT 
Pee contended that, whether by coincidence or otherwise, the amendment 
virtually called upon the House to maintain the minority in the Canadian 
House of Assembly against the majority. He regarded the attempt to en- 
force a distinction in the indemnity for Lower Canada from that granted 
for Upper Canada as invidious. He accepted the assurances of Ministers, 
and would leave the matter to the discretion and responsibility of the Crown. 
Mr. DisraEwi, on the other hand, maintained that the Royal veto is not 
an imaginary thing, and that the present was a very proper occasion 
for its exercise. He collected the animus that actuates the Canadian 
Ministry from their refusal to pay a stipulated reward of 250/. to Colonel 
Chisholm for arresting a proclaimed traitor, on the ground that the claim 
had been deferred for so long a time—that is, since the very period for 
which indemnity is now to be granted to rebels. He severely criticized 
the tampering with petitions in the colony; and vindicated the right of Mr. 
Herries, in common with all Members, to move an amendment on any 
propositon before the House. 

Lord Joun Russecx replied, and the House divided. Mr. Herries’s 
amendment was negatived, by 291 to 150; and the matter closed with the 
formal adoption of the Supply report. f 

In the Upper House, considerable time was passed in a conversation on 
the position of the French army at Rome; Lord ABgeRDgEN and other 
Peers endeavouring to extract more distinct explanation as to the relative 
position of the English Government. In the course of this conversation, 
the Marquis of Lanspowne stated the purport of the French communica- 
tion to our Government when the expedition was sent out: it was, that 
the expedition was intended to insure the equilibrium of nations, the inde- 
pendence of the Italian States, and the security of the population of Rome 
from the evils of anarchy or the dangers of sudden reaction: and he pro- 
duced papers on the subject. Lord ELLENBOROUGH remarked, that they 
related only to the expedition of sia thousand men: was there any new 
statement as tothe sending of the thirty thousand? Lord ABERDEEN 
reiterated questions to know what amount of assent, or approval, or negative 
sufferance, the English Government bad manifested. Lord LanspownE, 
who manifested some irritation at being catechized, said that Ministers had 
expressed neither assent nor approval: they had not disapproved, and had 
raised no obstacle. With the difference of the amount of the force and its 
ulterior measures they had nothing to do—(“ Oh! oh!”)—that is, as to the 
mode in which it might conduct its proceedings. 











An accomplished and intelligent correspondent has favoured us with a 
communication that lets one into the actual life of the besieged city. 

“ Rome, June 5. 

“ About four a.m. on Sunday morning last (the 3d), we were roused by the sound 
of cannon—the signals of conflict. General Oudinot, according to the official pro- 
clamation of the night before, had engaged to forbear his attack till Monday. 
The common story is, that nevertheless at three a.m. on Sunday, a party of Ro- 
mans outside the walls in the Villa Pamfili were attacked without warning, and 
made prisoners by a superior French force. It is possible the French commander, | 
whose despatches however have scarcely been veracious, considered his promise 
not to extend to such operations as occupying positions immediately commanding 
the walls: and that in such a proceeding the collision took place. Any way | 
hostilities commenced. All through Sunday we heard and saw guns firing out- 
side the San Pancrazio Gate, the top of the old Janiculan, lasting with scarccly | 
any interval from four a.m. toeightand nine p.m. We are told that the positions 
first carried by the enemy were all regained; the Villa Pamfili, after takings and 
retakings, was still in Roman sion; and the French had never succeeded in 
getting their cannon to bear on the walls. The conflict undoabtedly was wholly 
outside the walls. That we can see from the Pincian, by the ashes and the 
smoke. There, also, it has continued to remain through the whole of Monday, 
and the greater part of the moonlit night just past, “Phere also it is proceeding | 
now. But the battle is for the most part slacker a great deal than on Sunday,— 
we hear cannon, but little mache cord vy Between four and six o'clock this 
morning it was more lively; but I cannot obtain avy details. The Government 
acknowledge for Sunday a loss in wounded of about 230: the dead are said to be | 
very few, but to comprise some superior offivers: one finds, however, the figure 
100 in circulation. 


people are stated officially to have taken them back themselves. By the procla- 
mations from the War-office I learnt that the soldiers committed acts of violence 
and robbery; and one saw them in great numbers riding about in the hack-car- 
riages, shouting, shaking muskets, and ‘tripudiating.’ But latterly even this has 
been forbidden and has ceased: they do not carry muskets except when on duty, 
and forbear their shouts and tripudiations. 

“ As to individual cases of misusage, what can I say? I cannot deny, but I 
neither hear nor see - I walked on May 7th all through the Trastevere, from 
St. Peter’s over the island-bridges, to the Coliseum, between eight and ten at 
night. I was alone, and a manifest foreigner; but no dog wagged his tongue 
against me. Ranging about, always alone, and often consulting a jlz2, 1 bave 
been three or four times challenged by soldiers and National Guards: once rather 
roughly dismissed, from the neighbourhood of a battery in a private garden; but 
on other occasions courteously dealt with. I think on no one day have I failed to 
see a priest in the streets, and latterly I have met them a dozen in ar hour's 
walk: they enter the cafés and shops; they stand talking and laughing together; 
they walk arm-in-arm with soldiers: they are in general circulation. Mazzini 
mean time is accessible to any any one; has rooms in the Consulta, which is 
turned into a barrack: in his ante-chamber you find perhaps a sleeping estafette, 
and a couple of unarmed soldiers—estafettes there also, | imagine,—two domestics, 
and men and women waiting for audience. You go up unchallenged, and, | be- 
lieve, might get to his very chair without anything but civilian interference. He 
dines daily at a trattoria in the Corso, and they say, walks to it. And | am told 
on high authority, that he accepts no stipend. If this report be thought a 
— one, I can only answer that [ am no republican—I might say no politician. 

came here and stay here for the sake of the Vatican; whose undiminished 
treasures | was visiting daily till this new French interruption: may it leave them 
undiminished. 

“ P.S. Half-past twelve noon. The firing continues, but slackly. The French 
have a bridge, which I believe still remains secure, a little below the city, near 
San Paolo. They have had a detachment at San Paolo for some time. It is not 
unlikely that the main attack will made ere long from this quarter; perhaps upon 
the — Salara, which commands the Quirinal, and where the walls are old and 
weak. 

“ An impartial Italian acquaintance estimates the Roman loss at 900 or 1,000 
in prisoners, killed, and wounded. The killing of the French prisoners is said 
to have originated in retaliation for the death of an officer,—apparently supposed 
to have been unfair.” 


Accounts in the French papers say that the bombardment of Rome commenced 
on the 5th, and was continued on the 6th; and an attempt to storm the walls was 
expected on the night of the 6th. 

A steamer arrived at Toulon on the 11th with 90 wounded soldiers, and with 
despatches from Civita Vecchia of the 9th. The wounded soldiers declare that 
the siege proceeded warmly, but do not -peak of great success. 


Paris was perfectly tranquil yesterday evening. Patrols had paraded the 
streets during the previous night. Considerable excitement was reported from 
the provinces, however,—at Lyons, Marseilles, Bordeaux, Toulouse, Evreux, 
Dijon, and Mulhausen. 

The Ministers had demanded authority of the Assembly, and received it, to 
arrest and prosecute the Representatives Ledru- Rollin, Considerant, Rattier, and 
Boichot. The number of arrests is now stated at 150. Ledru-Rollin is variously 
said to have escaped to Belgium or to England, and to bave been arrested on his 
way to Lyons. A paper is published by L’'Union purporting to be a list of the 
new Ministry under Ledru-Rollin’s Presidency, with indications of a very san- 
guinary policy; but it looks very like a forgery. A decree had been presented 
to the Assembly to interdict for one year all clubs and political meetings culcu- 
lated to disturb public order. 


A letter from Vienna, dated the 10th of May, says—“ The ministers who are 
on their last Jegs, in financial matters, adopted the extreme measure of driving 
some Jewish dealers in money by soldiers out of the Exchange. The alarm oc- 
casioned in the financial world by this extreme policy had not subsided when a 
report was circulated that some bank-notes of 700 florins, of which 50,000 form 
a sacred reserve of the bank, had been seen in private hands. The Government 
paper, previously at a heavy discount, immediately fell 4 per cent, and the Bank 
shares 50 florins. 

“ The Hungarians,” says a letter from Agram, of May the 7th, “are approach- 
ing the covered line of the Drave, and threaten the communication with Fiume 
and the sea. Troops are said to be recalled from Italy to cover this open road. 

The Prince of Prussia, who has arrived at Creutznach to take the command of 
the troops destined to attack the Palatinate, went on the 12th May to Mayence, 
where he inspected the fortress. On his return, at the extremity of the little 
town of Ingelheim, several shots were fired at his carriage from behind a hedge; 
one of which took effect on one of the postilions, wounding him in the leg. 
The Prince and bis suite escaped unhurt. 


The Select Committee of the Commons has reported on the expenditure of 
certain sums entered under the head of “ Parliamentary Expenses” by the In- 
vestigation Committee of the Eastern Counties Railway. The Committee 
report that the sums in question, amounting to 7,600/., were paid to de- 
fray certain expenses of advertising, printing, law, loss on shares, &c., incurred 
by the Sise Lane Committee. That body originated with Mr. La’Mert, who de- 
scribed himself as “ a speculator in shares and a medical man”; it comprised se- 
veral shareholders of the Eastern Counties Railway Company, including Mr. Cash, 
Chairman of the Investigation Committee—who must have known all about these 
payments; and the object of the Committee was to conduct some irregular man- 
ceuvre in furtherance of an amalgamation scheme. The “ Parliamentary” cha- 
racter given to the payment was a baseless mystification; the “other parties’ 
who were to be protected by the mystery being only the very members of the Sise 
Lane Committee. 


The Queen has contributed 500i. towards a subscription for the relief of the 
destitute Irish people. Several of the Ministers and Members of both Houses of 
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: have followed the Sovereign's example, and nearly 2,000/. has thus 
pio 


The Dublin Commission of Oyer and Terminer was opened on Thursday, and 
the familiar name of Charles Gavan Duffy was not among those on the calendar. 
It is presumed that the Government has resolved to “draw” the battle it has so 
Jong unsuccessfully waged with him. 


MONEY MARKET. 

Stock EXCHANGE, FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 
The settlement of the Consol Account was on Tuesday; on Wednesday the 
pooks of the Three per Cent Consols closed for dividend; and speculators who 
had sold in anticipation of a fall were obliged to provide stock for delivery. Under 
the demand thus created, the price of Consols for Money rose to 924 and for Ac- 
count to 929. A trifling decline occurred yesterday, eecasioned by the unfa- 
yourable news from Paris. Today the high prices have been restored; the letters 
from Paris received this morning stating that the apprehension of outbreak 
had abated, and a rise of nearly 24 per cent having oceurred in the French Funds 
Transactions in Consols for Money are at an end till the 6th July; 
the price for Account is .914 § ex-dividend—equivalent to a quotation of 
923 j with dividend. The advance in price since Saturday is therefore about 








THEATRES AND MUSIC, 


The performance of J] Matrimonio Segreto at Her Majesty's Theatre, on 
Thursday, was for the benefit of Lablache; who sustained the character in 
which he made his débat on the same boards nineteen years ago. During 
these nineteen years Lablache has not been absent from England for a 
single season; a circumstance unprecedented in the annals of our Italian 
stage, from the days of Nicolini downwards. Tamburini and Grisi come 
nearest him in this respect; but they neither arrived so early, nor have 
held their places so uninterruptedly. So long resident, he has almost be- 
come naturalized among us; has acquired English habits and feelings; and, 
in return, is regarded by the public with a degree of favour which ap- 
proaches to affection. He came to England with the reputation of the first 
buffo of the day; a character which was unanimously conceded to him 
from Lis very first appearance, though his claim tothe laurels of the buskin 
was not so readily granted. But he has long since convineed the world of 
the versatility as well as the greatness of his dramatic genius; and any- 
body conversant with the opera can at once enumerate a range of parts in 
which he shines in the grand, the terrible, and the pathetic—in the purest 


cent. The rate of discount is rather higher, and there is a slight indi- | comedy and the broadest farce. In the vocal branch of his art Lablache 


1 ; 
— of an increased demand for money: but as the disturbed state of the Con- | has no superior. 
tinent operates to drive capital for investment to this country, the firmness of our | unrivalled power and beauty. 


Funds is not at all surprising. 
In the Foreign Market, the Dutch Bonds continue to advance, and are from } 
to 1 per cent higher than our last quotations. Russian Bonds, which were at par, 


seen So Sauce loan, of which as yet nothing definitive appears to be 
known. The American Securities, especially those of the United States, are 

ising in estimation: considerable investments have lately occurred in the State 
Stock, though the local State Debts are still generally suffering from the taint of 
repudiation. Mexican Bonds, which were heavy, have experienced an advance of 
more than | per cent from the lowest prices. The last advices from Mexico speak 
of a plan for converting the debt into a Three instead of a Five per Cent Stock ; 
but as that is accompanied by an intended apportionment of 4,000,000 dollars out 
of the United States indemnity to pay the arrears of dividend, it is considered 
favourable, and its agitation has given increased value to the stock. The South 
American Stocks are without material change. The conversion of the Peruvian 
Bonds goes on slowly. Up to last Saturday the total amount of Bonds sent in to 
be exchanged was 1,402,000/.; leaving 397,800/., or rather more than one-fourth 
of the whole, outstanding. The amount of unacknowledged Bonds is 5,800/; and 
as all the stock recently sent has been genuine, it is fair tosuppose that the whole 
extent of the fraudulent issue of bonds has been developed. There is no change 
of importance in the Peninsular Stocks. 

In the Railway Market, the business has not been more extensive than usual, 
and the prices of the principal lines are nearly the same as last week. There is 
a slight flutter among the brokers and dealers interested in Eastern Counties 
Shares, as this is the day fixed for the election of the new list of Directors pro- 

by the Committee of Inquiry: there is no doubt, however, that the recom- 
mendation of the Committee will be carried into effect. The French Shares, when 
at the lowest, were generally about 15s. per share below our last quotation: today, 
in consequence of the improved appearances in Paris, they have quite recovered 


their lost ground. 
SATURDAY, TWELVE o’CLOCK. 

The French Funds experienced a further improvement in Paris yesterday, the 
closing quotation of the Five per Cents being 85 40. Our own market is con- 
sequently looking up; the opening price of Consols for Account being 914, and 
the present quotation 91g 4. The business of the morning has been unimportant. 
In the Foreign Market, prices are nominaily the same as yesterday; there is, 
however, a better demand for most kinds of stock at current quotations, in con- 

uence of the firmness of the English Funds. The Railway Snares are without 
any material change, Eastern Counties not being affected by the vagaries of the 
proprietors at tle meeting yesterday. The French Shares are higher: Northern 
er France which were yesterday at 93 being now 93. 

SaTuRDAaY, Two o'CLock. 

The English Funds close firmly at an advance of 4 per cent upon the opening 
price; Consols for Account being 914 §. The morning has passed without the 
oecurrence of any transactions of impurtance. In the Foreign Market the follow- 
ing are the principal bargains: Brazilian, 784; Buenos Ayres, 38 4; Equador, 
3g; Mexican with coupon, 805; Ditto ex coupon, 284 4; Peruvian, 52; Ditto 
Deferred, 145; Portuguese Four per Cents, 274 9: Russian Five per Cents, 
1024 102; Spanish Five per Cents (Active), 17; Ditto Three per Cents, 344 4; 
Austrian Five per Cents, 74; Dutch Two-and-a-half, per Cents, 504 §; Dito 
Four per Cents, 76. It will be seen from these quotations that almost all the 
Stocks dealt in are at improved prices. ‘This is most apparent in the Mexican, 
Dutch, and Russian Bonds. The Railway Siiares are without material change; 
the market however being generally firmer in consequence of improvement 
in the English Funds. The following are the principal bargains recorded. 
Caledonian, 26§ $; Ches‘er and Holyhead, 154 15; Eastern Counties, 84 §; 
Great Western Quarter-shares, 16}; Ditto New, 171, 104; Lancashire and York- 

ire Quarter-sbares, 144; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 36% $; London 
and North-western, 1254 686; Ditto New, 9§ $; London and South western, 
354 #; Midland, 69 84; Ditto 501. Shares, 12) 12 4; North British, 13}; North 
Staffordshire, 124 12 4, Oxford, Worcester, aud Wolverhampton, 20} 194; South- 
eastern and Dover, 204; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 14 13}; York, and North 
Midland, 313 2§ 2; Ditto Preference, 64; Northern of France, 93 § 3; Orleans 
and Bordeaux, 3; Paris and Rouen, 20; Paris and Strasbourg, 44, Rouen and 
Havre, 94; Australasian Bank, 243. 





3 per Cent Consols ........+ — Danish 3 per Cents .........+ 65 8 
Ditto for Account ......+++++ Dutch 24 per Cents....-.... 50 3 

3 per Cent Reduced Divo 4 per Cents .........- 75$ 63 
SRI OOED «ccoccoecoceess Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 283 3 
Long Annuities....+.-++++.+ New Granada. ...-+-eeeeee 15 17 
SEE DRG ccesccneqeecses Portuguese N.4 perCents 184% 27 8 
Exchequer Billg .+..+. «+++ Portuguese Old 1824.......- 72 75 
GUO sc dcocccecceses Russian 5 per Cents -ex. div. 101 103 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ....... 78 80 Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents 169 173 
Belgian 4} per Cents ....... 78 89 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842...... 3 
Buenos Ayres.........+++.+ 37 Venezucla ...-seseececeees 23 5 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......... 913 


The accounts of the Bank of England for the week endiug the 9h June 
exhibit, when compired with those of the preceding week, the following results— 
BANXINY DEPARTMENT. increase. Decrease. 






BORE. - ccccccccccccccccccccccscccccccececes —— = eveee £45 
Prbke Deposits - £540,407 «ee — 
Other Vepusits......--- —— eens 161,628 
Seven-day and other Bills ....... «+++ eevee —- 9,918 
Government Securities, including Dead-weight —_ oe 
Other Securities . .. — 101,154 
Notes unissued .... . 455,820 — 
Actual Circulation «.......00eeccceceeeeeeeee — 239, 185 
Iss0E DEPARTMENT. 
I i .«.sdpeemernbeneetesedoncoensee 216,635 . — 
PPITTTITITITITITITITIT TTT TTT TT Tite ° 210,785 .« . _- 
This week Last week, 
Tota! Bullion in both Departments ......:.... 14,652,762 «..+.- 14,441,977 
Actual Circulation ....... secccccecceecocecee MIZ2 100 «.-+- 18,361,345 


| 


| of the li 4 
have since been done at 101: these securities appear still to be depressed by the | ol pogecon 








| novelty. 


His voice is of limited compass, but its best notes are of 
In concerted music they are like the rich 
diapason tones of a great organ, while they have the fine quality of never 
being overpowering, but blend with and cherish, as it were, the other parts 
His declamation is eminently clear and true to uature; 
and no one has ever illustrated more beautifully the powers of music as 
a dramatic language. None of his efforts are happier than his personation 
of Geronimo, the deaf old merchant. His infirmity is visible in every 
look, tone, and gesture; his testy irritability when unable to make out 
what is said to him, his hasty impetuosity of temper and affectionate 
heart, form one of the most true and lifelike pictures that are to be found 
on the stage. ‘The old man’s paroxysm of grief and anger, when he finds 
himself deceived by his favourite child, is a little touch of domestic tra- 
gedy, full of reality and pathos. 

The other parts were well acted. Parodi’s conception of the cha- 
racter of the young wife, depressed with the load of her secret and its pro- 
bable consequences, soft aud timid, but showing sparks of spirit when 
goaded by insult and ill-usage, was good, and well worked out. Her sing- 
ing also was good; though her voice lacks of the fulness and flexibility 
necessary for the long flowing periods of Cimarosa’s melody. The same 
thing was the case with Calzolari, who was unable to sing the “ Pria che 
spuntiin ciel l'aurora” (the great air of the opera) with the sustained 
smoothness which it requires. Alboni was the best representative we have 
seen of Fidalma, the maiden aunt. She was quaint and humorous, with 
less exaggeration than Malibran; and the richness of her voice gave a new 
charm to the fine concerted music in which she bore a part. Giuliani did 
ample justice to the character of Elisetta. ‘The goodness of the ensemble 
made the performance very animated and agreeable. 

The opera was followed by a pretty new ballet, called La Prima Balle- 
rina. We have long been convinced that, as far as the present taste 
is concerned, a divertissement with something of a story to give 
it a feature, is more likely to succeed than what is called a “grand 
ballet.” The mere divertissement, which just sets forth the niceties of an 
imaginary ball-room or of an Arcadian festival, is too insignificant, too 
much without idea, to represent a regular department of operatic entertain- 
ment; while the “ grand ballet,” with a complicated story, almost always 
requires a quantity of non-dancing business, which to aa English audience 
is insufferably tedious. Now and then, indeed, a subject can be got in 
which the chief heroine has a talent for dancing as her chief characteristic 
and can also support a long story. ‘The supernatural heroines, such as the 
Sylphide and her successors, together with the amphibious Giselle and the 
playful Esmeralda, are in this predicament. But fairy subjects are so far 
exhausted, that every new ballet which treats of one seems like 
a repetition of something that has gone before; while other subjects 
in which dancing can be made to appear an essential ingredient 
are so rare, that to find them under any circumstances is a piece of extra- 
ordinary good luck. Hence a manager is driven to choose between a long 
tule in dumb-show, in which dancing appears but as an accident, or a neat 
divertissement, in which a very little story will go a great way, and which 
terminates before people have time to reflect whether it be new or not. 
The latter is unquestionably the best. La Prima Ballerina is a very good 
specimen of the ballet-divertissement. A celebrated danseuse, iutended 
for the Taglioni, is stopped by brigands; but finds them to be brigands of 
so much taste, that with a few “pas” she is able to purchase a release, 
Here is an anecdote that may be almost entirely told by dancing; and the 
reminiscences of Taglioni, whose chief pas are imitated by Rosati, give to the 
dancing itself a peculiar significance. Romantic groups of brigands are not 
new, but the arrangement of them in this ballet is striking and effective. 

It would perbaps have been more judicious had a shorter argument of 
the ballet been distributed in the theatre. In two or three lines we have 
actually told the whole story; but this story spread over two or three pages 
tends to raise expectutions too high. 





The substitution of a statement for a title in the Adelphi bills is a 
These bills, instead of telling the world that a new farce called 
so-and-so will be produced, gravely declare that “an unwarrantable in- 
trusion will be committed by Mr. Wright upon Mr. Paul Bedford.” Here 
the novelty stops; for the annoyances committed against the peace of a 
portly housekeeper are nearly parallel with those in Passé Mimuit, ot which 
we have already had two English versions; and the elder trifle has the ad- 
vantage in poiut of ingenuity. However, the breaking of furniture and 
the eating of other people's comestibles will always raise a laugh more or 
less hearty; and the contraposition of Messrs. Wright and Bedford is al- 
ways a pleasing spectacle in the eyes of an Adelphi audience. 





A popular French opera, shorn of its music on an approved principle, has 
been converted into a little non-operatic drama, which has been produced 
with success at the Strand. An innocent village girl, naturally anxious to 
buy off her lover, who is a conscript in danger of being shot as a deserter, 
makes free with a sum of money that has been confided to her charge; and 
is only released from the consequences of the act by the discovery that the 
person robbed is her own mother—a sort of unpleasant Mrs. Haller. The 
title of the piece, Honesty is the Best Policy, is not carried out by the story. 
If the amiable culprit had not violated the laws of meum and tuum, the 
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hero of the piece would have been shot, and the curtain would have fallen 
on ascene of general misery. Honesty Sometimes Bad Policy would have 
been a name more suitable to the exigencies of the case; though we admit 
the danger of putting up this doctrine in such a neighbourhood as the 
Strand. Mr. W. Farren, Mrs. Stirling, and Mr. and Mrs. Compton, are all 
brought into the piece; but beyond the interesting appearance aud manner 
of Mrs. Compton, there is little room for the display of histrionic peculiarity 


At the seventh Philharmonic night, on Monday, the great feature was 
Beethoven's Ninth or Choral Symphony, which formed the whole second 
part of the concert. This gigantic work, composed expressly for the Phil- 
harmonic Society, long remained a sealed book for them. Its first attempt 





was a failure; the band could not play it, and the public consequently 
could make nothing of it. But after a long interval it was again taken | 
up with more zeal and perseverance: its difficulties were conquered by the | 
performers, and at every repetition it is now heard with increased pleasure. 
Whether any one is yet able to take in, at one view, the whole plan, form, 
and proportions of this mighty pile, may well be doubted; but of the 
grandeur and beauty of each of its component parts nobody now enter- 
tains adoubt. Costa showed his usual ability in directing its performance, 
and many portions made a great impression on the audience. 

Much interest was excited by the appearance of Mademoiselle Wilhel- 
mine Neruda, a little girl some twelve years old, whose violin-playing is 
not merely wonderful for a child, but sufficiently pure and beautiful to 
gratify a cultivated taste. She played a concerto which De Beriot was 
in the habit of playing, with an unerring certainty of hand, a vigour 
of bow, a brilliancy of tone, and a graceful facility, which almost reminded 
us of De Beriot himself. No youthful phenomenon that we have ever met 
with has equalled this gifted child. The audience were loud in their ex- 
pressions of delight, mixed with surprise; for hardly anybody in the room 
had ever heard of her before, though she had, with other members of her 
family, been entertaining the audiences at the Princess’s Theatre with music 
between the dramatic performances. 





CLEAR LAND-TITLES FOR ENGLAND AS WELL AS IRELAND. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Lincoln's Inn, 14th June 1849. 
Sir—The Irish Encumbered Estates Bill, which has just passed the House of 
Commons, has been discussed only with reference to its propriety and suitableness 
for a local and temporary pears. The importance of the principle involved in 
the bill, and the wide and lasting application of which that principle is suscept- 
ible, have hardly been adverted to, and are probably thought of by few. I am ex- 
tremely desirous that you should allow room in your journal for this letter, to re- 
cord and call attention to the following views. ‘ 
The — sanctioned by the Irish Encumbered Estates Bill, of relieving 
land on the alienation thereof from the burden of all anterior title, and transferring 
that title to the pri 

to dealings with 
lands which are free 

The complaints are 


of the land, is a principle which is capable of being applied 
d in England as whe in Ireland, and is equally applicable to 

encumbrances as to lands which are encumbered. 
grievous as to the expense and delay in all transac- 
tions relating to real estates. Many alterations have been made in the 
law with the object of diminishing the grounds of complaint. None of the 
alterations have wholly without advantage; and a Commission of learned 
persons (with, I think, a very distinguished Equity Judge at their head) is now 
occupied in framing a system of registration, trom which further adyantage is 
anticipated. It may, however, be predicted with perfect confidence, that when 
the Commission has ‘accomplished all which it proposes, and when the result of 
their labour is added to what has already been done, the expense and delay of 
dealings with real estate will still continue to be an evil, the magnitude of which 
will not be sensibly diminished. It is susceptible of the clearest proof, that the 
general application of the principle of the Irish Encumbered Estates Bill to all 
sales of land would reduce the evils in question to very moderate dimensions ; and 
it may, I think, be satisfactorily shown that such advantages may be obtained 
without any countervailing evils of the slightest moment. 

It is greatly to be desired that the Solicitor-General, who has shown such dis- 
tinguished ability in the conduct of the Irish bill, should be induced, in the next 
session of Parli t, to take up the subject again with the broader objects above 
suggested. That he should be insensible of the wider applicability of the prin- 
ciple which he has used for a partial purpose, is hardly to be imagined; and ‘if 
the landowners would open their eyes to their own interests, they would press Sir 
John Romilly to take up this measure, instead of allowing themselves to be put 
into a fvol’s paradise by crude schemes which will assuredly never yield them the 
slightest benefit. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, M. N. 


QUARANTINE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

. Marylebone, 5th June 1849. 
Sir—Some experience of your liberality in permitting your opinions to be 
questioned in your own paper, induces me to offer for admission into it a few re- 
marks on the article in your number of Saturday last entitled “ The Doom of 
Quarantine.” You there endeavour to qualify a conclusion deducible from the 
Report of the Board of Health, that contagion, as hitherto understood, of specific 
does not exist, and never has existed; and you say, in explanation, that 
what does exist is merely the natural propagation of diseased on healthy matter, 
analogous to a puncture from putrid animal virus. With great submission, I do 
not think either that the Board of Health's conclusion is well founded, or that your 
qualitication meets the objections maintainable against it. If there be no con- 
tagion at all, except as the Board admit it, how do typhus, smallpox, and other 
epidemics, ever reach, as they undoubtedly do, places, classes, an rsons in all 
respects out of the category in which alone the Board say contagion can act? 
If disease can be communicated only to persons not predisposed, as you describe, 
by inoculation or analogous process, what is the still undoubted contagion of 
, lues venerea, measles, and some other cutaneous disorders, communicable to 
all ranks at all times and in all places? I do not see that the nonimportation to 
England in cotton of disease from an infected country is at all conclusive, if 
there be a single instance the contrary way; and I would respectfully ask, whether 
yen the “ well-selected facts” in favour of the new theory, there are none pro- 
ducible against it? v ! proposition whatever may be proved if you adduce facts 
only on one side: the colour of the human race may be proved to be black if you 
produce only Negroes. Now, your assertion, founded on the Board’s selected facts, 
that the strictest observance of quarantine does not exclude, and that its breach 
does not superinduce plague, is contradicted not only by the general fact of the 
permanent existence of plague (the bubo and the petechiw) in countries where 
there is no quarantine, and its nonexistence in countries where there is quarantine— 
(this you will meet by the assertion that plague is actually always in London !)— 
but pointedly and specifically by the experience of the last occasion in which 
ue was in Europe, namely, in Malta and Cefalonia in 1816, when sections of 
these islands were kept clear of it by segregation, and it was extirpated solely by 
gradually diminishing enclosure within its locality. These facts, and many more 
of the same bearing, are contained in Tully’s history of that visitation, and in a 








letter on the subject from Sir Thomas Maitland to Earl Bathurst, perhaps the 
most conclusive piece of reasoning and evidence ever produced by a statesman and 
a philosopher. 

Your account of the origin, propagation, and maintenance of disease, and your 
deprecation of the anomalies and impostures of quarantine, may be correct, but 
plague may nevertheless remain specifically and separately contagious; and the 
conviction to that effect in the minds of the Continental states will remain jm- 
moveable by any theories or assertions of any authorities whatever. As to the 
abolition of quarantine not affecting any political interest, I beg to remind you 
that when a preliminary move towards such a result was made by Lord Liverpool's 
Government in 1825, (I think,) almost every Continental state, simultaneously and 
without concert, threatened, if they did not actually impose, an addition of qua- 
rantine on all vessels coming from or communicating with England. 

The opinion of the noncontagiousness of plague has been held by many en- 
lightened medical men during the last fifty years, beginning, I believe, with a 


| Dr. Maclean at Constantinople; but it has always been refuted, and in no instance 
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more signally than by the production and ¢ q Pp a in the news- 
papers, on the motion of Lord Lauderdale in the House of Lords, of the aboye- 
mentioned letter of his brother to Lord Bathurst. I verily believe a repetition 
of the experiment would again settle the question. And, apologizing for undue 
but I hope not unnecessary length, 
I remain, Sir, your obliged and very obedient humble servant, 
Avupi ALTERAM PARTEM. 





ABUSE OF PURCHASE IN THE ARMY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Sin—In the letter you were so good as to insert in your excellent paper of the 
19:h May, I showed how, without prejudice to “ vested rights,” the system of 
purchasing promotion in the Army might be got rid of. I will now, with your 
permission, show how that system of buying aud selling promotion operates, to 
use Lord Barrington’s expression, “to the great scandal and detriment of the 
service.” 

The rule or custom is, that promotion by purchase takes place regimentally; 
that is, that if a Major retire, a Captain of the same regiment succeeds him, a 
Lieutenant of the saine corps succeeds the Captain, and an Ensign the Lieute- 
nant, unless the officer be of too short standing, in which case the Commander- 
in-chief will appoint the successor from some other regiment. In cases of pro- 
motion without purchase this is frequently done,—the senior is deemed disquali- 
fied for promotion by short standing in the service; but rarely in cases of pur- 
chase,—the ability to purchase compensating the want of time and experience, 

There is a return made periodically from each regiment of the officers de- 
sirous of obtaining promotion by purchase. When an officer applies for leave to 
sell, the senior on the return of purchase candidates is selected to succeed; he 
may be very far from being the senior of his grade in his regiment. 

An officer who wishes to sell, suppose he is the Lieutenant-Colonel who com- 
mands the regiment, says to some friend, perhaps to the Major who is returned 
for purchase—“ If you make up seven thousand pounds or guineas, or eight 
thousand pounds, (or whatever sum he may fix as his price,) I will sell.” This 
is whispered through the grades among the purchasers; who proceed to make u 
the sum, fixing what each to be promoted is to give, and, frequently, what eac 
who gets a lift onthe return of candidates is to contribute in aid, so as to com- 
plete the whole sum required. Sometimes this must be done quietly, for fear of 
some one, senior to a purchaser, exerting himself at the moment to raise the 
regulated or legal price, and then coming forward saying he is ready to purchase, 
which would spoil the whole arrangement. It may be readily supposed that there 
are not many who would venture to act thus; but there are some, who, unable to 
bear what Lord Barrington so feelingly calls “the infinite distress ""—* the cruel 
mortification of seeing themselves commanded by young men of opulent families 
who come much later into the service,” may be bare enough to brave the anger 
of the disappointed. The Adjutant-General, in his evidence before the Military 
Commission in 1839, said—*“ There is no member of a regimental society so un- 
popular as he who proclaims his determination not to exceed the regulated price; 
thereby standing as an obstacle to promotion by purchase, in the regiment to 
which he belongs.” 

The promotion of officers does not liein the department of the Adjutant-Gene- 
ral. He evidently was quite aware of the long prices, the auction system 

romotion; but, from the nature of the subsequent questions put to him by the 

ommission, it is equally clear that there is a profound official ignorance of such 
illegal practices in the Commander-in-chief’s part of the house. However, every- 
where except in the Commander-in-chief’s office, it is notorious that illegal traffic in 
commissions, giving illegal prices, is the common practice. Officers used to be 
required to sign declarations that the regulated sum only had been, or was to be, 
paid or received. Some hard remarks as to the number of officers who had made 
such false declarations having been uttered in the House ofjCommons, the regula- 
tion ye these declarations was rescinded; a step which very much re- 
sembled a licence for free trade, as in effect it was. 

The declaration was but a clumsy mode of preventing the practice of giving 
and receiving more than the regulated price. By adopting the rule that no 
officer, not being the senior of his grade, should be promoted in his own regiment, 
the cure would have been effectual: but was the cure desired ? 

In page 68 of the Regulations and Orders for the Army, an intention to enforce 
the law is declared; and, doubtless, if it came officially before the Commander- 
in-chief that anything illegal had been done, notice would be taken of it: but of 
course no one would act the informer in such a case, and therefore the Com- 
mander-in-chief knows nothing of the matter. 

No officer promoted for merit, or by interest, without purchase, is put over the 
head of others in his own regiment; but he who buys is promoted over the heads 
of those who cannot buy. Now, that riches instead of merit should raise a man 
over others, does not in the least lessen the “ infinite distress’’ of being so passed 
over, to those who were his seniors. Must it not be, not only a “ cruel mortifica- 
tion” to the individual, but, as Lord Barrington also states it, a “ detriment to 
the service,” disheartening, and zeal-destroying, that an old officer, we will sup- 
pose a Captain, shall see a young lad join the regiment, perhaps his own company, 
and pass rapidly by successive steps to be his equal in rank, then to be his 
superior, his commanding-officer, while he still continues in the same post, and 
without a prospect of advancement ? 

Tell a student when he enters college that it matters not whether he study or 
otherwise amuse himself—that he is equally certain of his degree—is it probable 
that he will read? Yet such is the position of the young officer, under the pur- 
chasing system, who has money wherewith to buy promotion: but in the Army 
there is this additional evil, that unless he can buy, the most ample professional 
knowledge and aptitude, the most painstaking attention to his business, will not 
aid his promotion. The most ignorant get on as well as the most accomplished. 

Much anxiety has been expressed in the House of Commons for the promotion 
of meritorious non-commissioned officers to commissions. Of what value is this 
ge to such men, if they are to remain “ all their lives in the lowest ranks 

use they are poor”? Whether a man be the son of a cotton lord or the son 
of a peer it is the same—if he have money he can command promotion: and this 
is the system which our military authorities think cannot be improved! Yes, the 
Adjutant-General thought it would be an improvement to increase the price of 
commissions ! !—See his evidence before the Military Commission. 

But the non-purchasing officers have no friends either in the upper ranks of 
the Army or in the House of Commons. Mugs. 
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~~ POPICS OF THE DAY. 


PEACE. 

Tux objection to Mr. Cobden’s proposal of international peace- 
commissions is only half stated in pointing out the fact that such 
a commission would be, in its very nature, incompetent to enforce 
its own behests: the plan wholly neglects the direction in which 
an effective appeal is to be found. It tends to set up a machinery 
in which any reliance must be fallacious, and to disarm the sole 
power in which trust can safely be placed. It starts from a 
wrong basis, not only as to the power available for intervention, 
but also as to the nature of the issue in warfare. Survey the 
actual state of Europe after thirty years’ peace, and say in how 
many instances such a peace-commission would be 2 agape 

The Emperor of Russia has just proclaimed a crusade, in which 
he declares that “ he will employ all his power to stem the tor- 
rent of impiety and revolt” from Western Europe ; and his armies 
are already afield: now what could a peace-commission do to 
stay him? what issue is there to be handled by such a commis- 
sion? what could it urge to gain his attention? Hatred of a 
spirit abroad may be a sufficient motive for war, as it has often 
been before; but it is no subject for the deliberations of a peace- 
commission. 

How would such a tribunal apply to the actual position of the 
French in Rome? The French Government made a most in- 
discreet advance upon that city,—an advance unjustified by any 
formality, by precedent, by the experience of Paris, by common 
sense, or by uncommon sense: the sole hope of ulterior justitica- 
tion lay in the presumed and compulsory acceptance of the Ro- 
mans: the French received a very unexpected rebuff; and now 
the question with the Government at Paris is simply one of 
“honour” for the French themselves. It would be a mark of 
exalted wisdom and generosity in the French if they could of 
their own free will withdraw from that false and unworthy posi- 
tion: in default of their doing so, England might declare that she 
would stand up in defence of the injured and oppressed Romans; 
but in such a case how could any foreign negotiator play the 
schoolmaster to France? Lord Palmerston has truly said that 
national honour cannot be trusted to the jurisdiction of any 
alien tribunal; and the French, who still preserve the custom of 
duelling, are not likely to make more concessions than he would. 
The point which is sufficient motive to the French for the ag- 
gression on Rome is not a subject to be handled by a peace-com- 
mission. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the issues even of international 
wars are always of that distinct and tangible kind that they 
could be dealt with like questions at law between individuals ; 
they oftener belong to those irregular classes of questions 
which among private individuals are settled by some kind of 
Lynch law—that is, by an unlicensed and irregular code. Nor is 
peace broken only by wars between separate communities ; at this 
very moment it is defied in scores of cases by intestine quarrels. 
The preliminary war that is waged throughout half of Europe is 
civil war. But civil war furnishes no swbject that could come 
within the cognizance of an international peace-commission. In 
civil war, still more signally than in international war, the con- 
test is seldomer one of right against wrong, than a struggle for 
power between rival parties, each of which assumes right to be 
absolutely on its own side. In the case of private litigation, 
common principles are usually admitted on both sides, and the 
aid of the judge is invoked only for the application of those prin- 
ciples to the particular issue ; but in the case of civil war, the 
principles themselves, a whole régime or its opposite, are in issue, 
and there is no common appeal. Hence the instinctive conclu- 
sion of publicists which makes them recognize de facto govern- 
ments. 

It is true that, in spite of all the disorder in we a general 
reluctance to engage in war is manifested : but indeed, neither that 
reluctance nor the universal disorder is the most remarkable trait 
of the times; the most singular characteristic of the day is the 
faltering of purpose which, in all countries, seizes all parties, just 
as they appear to reach the goal of their wishes. The Pope, 
Frederick William, the French “ Republicains de la veille,” Charles 
Albert, the Sclavonians at Prague, the Viennese, Francis Joseph 





and his new Ministry, the Frankfort Assembly, the Tuscan Re- | 


peeereen genase and peoples, statesmen and revolutionists, 
ave come forth with all the aspect of vehemence and resolve, 
have overborne resistance, and then have stopped as if arrested 
by some internal failure of vital action, and have shrunk before 

é opposition which they had conquered. Each in turn marched 


against the Navigation-laws Bill, only to open their ranks and 
let the bill pass. The Financial Reformers prepare for nights in 
Parliament—to sing small. The Peace people depute Mr. Cob- 
den to move their proposition, in a pened 5 which is pronounced 
to be “ warlike”! Parties and leaders fail each other, at home 
and abroad. Leaders possess no personal influence sufficient to 
carry away with them whole bodies of adherents. It is not that 
we are “tranquil”: on the Continent it is a farce to talk of tran- 
quillity ; at home we see such men as Thomas Cooper, intelligent, 
unsatisfied, moved by strong convictions, complaining that they 
are excluded from political recognition. Mr, Cooper says that 
the working classes will not get it through the new league; and 
he is right. He sees no alternative but organized petitioning or 
insurrection: he ought to know that organized petitioning is an 
exploded humbug; and insurrection leads to nothing unless the 
insurgents are strong in their faith in each other and their leaders, 
and guided by detinite purpose. Yet the Chartists appear to be no 
better off than Whigs or Tories, than French or Germans, for 
effective leaders. 

Our modern rationalists have outdone Phocion—have exag- 
gerated his supercilious independence and vulgarized it. Dis- 
daining the arts of courting popularity, they have devoted them- 
selves to statistics, organized agitation, league-making, and the 
other appliances of modern politics, and have wholly neglected 
the art of gaining and holding the affections of a teas O'Con- 
nell possessed the art insome degree, but he degraded it—and he . 
is gone. Kossuth lives, a stronger instance, but not, we fear, the 
most exalted ; and he is alone. Lamartine has failed. Mazzini 
is on trial. History never witnessed a time when there was so 
much action, such wide and multifarious opportunity, and such 
absence of men to use it. Yet that influence is the very life of 
government—the art which makes the intellect of the leading few 
powerful to guide and govern the many—the art which endows 
wisdom with political power and makes good government effective. 

It is the art which secures to the world all the peace that it has 
had. Each state, sovereign in itself, is to itself the only last 
appeal; and until society shall entirely have changed, the only 
guarantee for peace is the development of high intelliguaeh, good 
faith, and generous feeling in the several states. But those are 
personal traits, depending for their best impulses on personal ex- 
ample and wumnel instance—upon the existence of a chivalrous 
feeling, and a chivalrous class to vindicate that feeling, in each 
country. Nothing has checked wars, especially by the strong 
upon the weak, more than that feeling. To secure peace, then, you 
must encourage the intelligence and generosity of the nations,— 
feelings not to be put in commission, or created to demand like 
articles of commerce. The art has fallen into oblivion amongst 
modern politicians, and it is time to revive it: but we cannot re- 
cognize Manchester as the best of schools for such a purpose. 





REPORTING IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

By way of retrieving his absurd position as the enforcer of the 
rule to exclude “ strangers” from the House of Commons, Mr. 
John O’Connell gave notice of a motion to reconsider the rule 
with a view to its abolition. However foolish himself, he seemed 
to be determined to keep the lead of the House in a return to 
sense; but he has ceded that enviable place to Lord Juhn Russell 
who has obtained a Committee on the subject. The House had 
better lose no time in placing the matter on a more simple and de- 
corous footing, or it will be forced. If driven to it, no doubt, the 
leading journals could return their own members to report for 
them from the body of the House: meanwhile, they have their 
honorary member in the person of Mr. Trelawney, who has fur- 
nished intelligent accounts of what passed during the exclusion 
of the reporters, and will probaly do so as often as it may be re- 
quired. Nor might it be impossible to engage others in the same 
honourable and useful work. The shortest and most decorous way 
| for the House to escape from ulterior embarrassments would be, 
| to give newspaper-reporters that recognized footing which should 
conform to the necessities and proprieties of their case. 

| 








A QUERY RESPECTING CREDIT. 

| A SERIOUS doubt hangs over all attempts to amend the law of 

debtor and creditor—the doubt whether our code on that subject 

is not based upon a fallacy; and the professed object of the 

| amendments brings that doubt more actively in question. Lord 
Brougham desires to establish the means of discriminating be- 
tween the fraudulent debtor, the improvident or reckless debtor, 
and the unlucky debtor: logically, however, it ought first to be 

| shown, not only that such a discrimination is feasible, but that 








XUM 


to the most prominent place, as if merely to ask what was next to | credit is a proper subject of legal recognition. The conclusion 
be done, and, by retiring, to confess a total barrenness of coun- has been taken for granted; but it is by no means self-evident. 

sel or an inherent weakness which forbade consummation. So) Originally, credit is in its nature spontaneous ; and the question 
now, amid all the confusion, the throne of power everywhere | is, whether it can be converted into a fixed entity without esta- 


_ Vacant, not one party advances with prompt and firm step to | blishing some attendant evil. Certain bad consequences are evi- 


seize it: every party is awaiting the turn of events—to see what | dent enough. Credit is the trust reposed by a seller in the honest 
others will do, and to filch opportunity from some lucky imbe- | intention of the purchaser and his future ability to pay; and, 
cility in its rivals. prima facie, to compel the debtor is only to enforce justice. But 
This conaition of the Continent seems to be but the rough re- | you cannot institute such compulsion by law without alterin, 
flex of our own “ fusion of parties” at home; where the state of | the essential character of credit; and in doing so you are boun 
affairs is not at all dissimilar. The Peelites attain a victory, to | to show that the substitute is better than the original. The right 
G° out of office. The Whigs rush “into power,’ to occupy it | to intervene is conceded in admitting the power of society to 
Without possessing it or using it. The Chartists made a de- | make general regulations; but then the breach of conventional 
monstration on their own 10th of April, only to discover their | regulations is not necessarily a moral turpitude. There is no 
own utter powerlessness. The Protectionists array a great force | moral reason why a cabman should not ask you a sovereign for 
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riding from the Bank to Charing Cross ; but the regulation which 
fixes the fare of cabs is beneficial both to public and cabmen ; 80 
that the penalty necessary for enforcement of the law is justified 
by expediency. Another distinction between objects ordinarily 
confounded should be noted. In the case of “a fraudulent 
debtor,” the gravamen of the offence lies so completely in the 
fraud and not in the debt, that there is a very illogical bathos in 
the term; and the law should of course be directed against the 
grave offence, not the debt. Conceding, therefore, the right to 
regulate contracts, and to deal penally with fraud, let us remark 
one or two immediate consequences of converting a spontaneous | 
credit into a credit guaranteed by law. 

Were there no legal guarantee of credit, the seller would look 
narrowly at the personal character of the purchaser, and would | 
usually decline to deal except upon some knowledge of the pur- | 
chaser’s future means of payment. That would probably limit | 
the extent of dealings; but it is not to be supposed that the limi- 
tation would be altogether a loss. The trader would escape 80 | 
many bad debts; the purchaser would be less tempted to exceed 
his means. It is to be observed, in passing, that the conduct of | 
the improvident debtor does not always turn upon his want of | 
honesty. In our complicated social relations, many circum- | 
stances may induce the debtor, both in and out of trade, to attempt 
more than he can accomplish: the policy of “keeping up appear- | 
ances,” with a view to profit—the claims of needy relatives—the | 
difficulty of calculating the ratio of income and outlay, even | 
when the income is nominally “ fixed,” for prices seldom are so— | 
these are circumstances that render many a man of honest inten- | 
tions unable to “make both ends meet.” Establish a legal | 
guarantee, and you impart to these doubtful circumstances an | 
appearance of certainty: the seller, relying on the compulsion of 
the law, fancies that his discretion is superseded and he is more 
free to give credit; the greater facility tempts the man whose 
hopes exceed his present resources to enter into pledges without 
being forced so nicely to calculate his means; the attempt to en- 
force the guarantee proves so impracticably harsh, that a comple- 
mentary law (the law for the “relief” of bankrupts and insolvent 
Ettarsl ie necessarily added, to mitigate the severity; and thus 
new elements of temptation and uncertainty are introduced : 
the debtor is tempted by new chances and examples of escape 
from liabilities; the trader, experienced in bad debts, is induced 
to spread his loss over his general dealings—he makes the solvent 
pay for the insolvent, “the dead pay for the living”; but by that 
= of insurance he diminishes his own dread of loss, and is 
the more reckless in giving credit. The “reckless debtor” has 
an accomplice in the reckless creditor. 

One fact urged in favour of restoring a greater stringency to 
the law of credit throws some such doubts on the working of the 
whole system : it is said that the aggregate of the annual losses 
sustained through bankruptcy and insolvency amounts to 
50,000,000/., excluding insolvencies and bankruptcies privately | 
compounded—a larger sum. But of course, in the aggregate, 
that sum is not a net loss, since it is in great part met by the pro- 
cess which we have mentioned, of counting an average of bad 
debts among the standing liabilities of trade : it is not a substan- 
tive fact, but a matter of account, an item on the credit side of the 
“profit and loss ” account. It represents less the loss to the trader 
than an amount of exertion wasted ; the creditor and debtor being 
equally accomplices in the waste, under the operation of the laws 
that give a nominal guarantee for credit. Perhaps no small por- 
tion, if not the largest portion, of that immense sum, is made by | 
the credit guarantee. If such conclusions were supported by a 
further investigation of the subject, reform should go less in the | 
direction of penal stringency or impracticable distinctions between 
Classes of debtors that are mingled and dovetailed with each other, | 
than in the direction of simplifying and minimizing the credit law. | 


ENGLAND @ la FIORENTINO. 


Tur newly-arrived foreigner sees things upon the surface of na- 
tional manners more vividly than the native; the philosophic 
alien may penetrate to truths overlooked : but even then his par- 
tial view distorts proportions and relations; and when he is not 
philosophical, but only acute and clever, he makes amusing mis- 
takes. Thus, M. Fiorentino, a writer in the Constitutionnel, de- 
scribes “the family ” in England. He sees little and generalizes 
much; and what he does see is viewed through an essentially 
French medium, insomuch that it is translated. Perhaps some 
of his ignorance is wilful; like the blindness of the painter who 
will see nothing that would distigure his picture. The result is, 
that M. Fiorentino’s description of London society is as little to 
be recognized as the picture of a polite portrait-painter,—nay, less ; 
which is saying a great deal. 

Not only is St. John’s Wood, in his sense, “ a multitude of the | 
most enchanting houses,” but the whole suburbs are “ studded 
with smiling cottages, delightful villas, and peaceful homes.” | 
Our iron railings are “ rather for defence than ornament,”—area- | 
sneaks being unknown, at least to M. Fiorentino. In the sub- | 
urbs there is “no fog,’—when M. Fiorentino is there. “ The | 
mistress of the house,” type of her class, is dressed in white, a | 
“ creatura bella, bianco vestita,” “young as her daughters,”—no 
ugly, unsmiling, stout, old wives, in England: it is that which 
renders the English so much more domestic. The young lady who 








makes the tea is—of course she generally is—“ tall and slender, 
with a figure as flexible as a reed—with the neck of a swan, and 
wearing thick clusters of ashy hair [cheveux cendrés?}” and she 
makes tea in “ one of those wondertui teapots,” so common in this 


| did not know if it was the buckle end or not. 


country, “that must have been carved by Benvenuto Cellini,” 
Fat, short, ungraceful girls, are not usual in England, and B, 
Cellini is a Sheffield man. The children, “their heads gracefully 
inclined, their little arms crossed on their bosoms, await in a calm 
and serious attitude the distribution of the sweet cakes piled on 
plates of a grey-pearl colour adorned with fantastic flowers.” They 
never snatch the bread and butter, squall, or quarrel. The 
mother, “ young as her children,” “ negligently embroiders a pat- 
tern, or turns over the leaves of a new book.” The father, “ half- 
hidden by his Times, peeps forth from time to time,” does the sly 
but graceful John Bull, who has been brought from City or Strand 
in an omnibus with superb horses—he “ peeps forth from time to 
time, and surveys with a satistied look the details and ensemble of 
this charming picture.” If the children interrupt him, he does 
not cry “Oh! bother!” No, he forms one of the tableau, and 
smiles serene, intent rather on making up the pleasing picture 
than on reading Peel or Russell. 

Fiorentino, you have been choused: you have been visiting a 
French ballet-dancer, who has got up a domestic ballet to hoax 
you, and told you that was “ England.” Confess—did not the 
daughter present the tea to that charming pa in a still more en- 
chanting pas ? did not she persuade him to drink it, by holding 
the very wonderful teapot to her heart, and then, while he, 
kneeling and smiling, supported her on one leg, did she not pour 
it out of the teapot over his head? Why did you omit that? 

The public out of doors too were all en ballet that charming 1st 
of April—or perhaps it was the 31st of April. “ Every one is con- 
tent with his condition "—however the parts are cast, the counte- 
nance smiles upon the audience. ‘The farmer is content to re- 
main a farmer”—stans pede in uno, of course. They resist not, 
but “defend” their policeman—ce cher policeman! No 10th 
of April in London! That delicate policeman anticipates your 
wishes with “ services of forethought and politeness ”; and if you, 
poor author, pass “the tall powdered lackeys” of a West-end 
mansion, “leaning on their long gold-headed canes,” those su- 
perior beings “seem to cast down upon you a look of respectful 
commiseration.” 

Dear footmen, pleasing policeman, contented and happy 
Londoners, sweet Fiorentino! At night, London is lighted up 
with crimson fire ; and the daughter of the family, holding the 
teapot over her father’s head, while the mother presses to her 
heart a tea-cake and an infant, ascends to heaven on a pearl-grey 
omnibus, uplifted by graceful policemen and beatified conductors ; 
one of those grand and compassionate lackeys awaiting them in 
the clouds with serene approval. 


A CHILD BEATEN TO DEATH BY A FATHER. 
FRoM a country paper we derive a story shocking in its nature, 
and still more shocking from the fact that it is a strong rather 
than a singular example. At the Southampton Police Court, 
Holloway, a labourer, was committed for trial on the charge of 
having beaten his son to death ;—the boy was ten years of age. 
The charge was not denied, and the facts are quite clear. Hollo- 
way had gone into his house, saying to a neighbour that he want- 
ed to give the boy a cut ortwo. This neighbour described the 
seque]— 

ite began to beat the child with what I thought to be a strap, and the child 
cried. I judge it was a strap by the sound. The prisoner asked the child if he 
knew what he had beat him for yesterday? or, what he had told him? The 
child said, ‘No, father.’ I then heard bim beat him again with a strap. I went 
down into the yard. In a few minutes the father brought the child down in his 
arms. I saw the child breathe two orthree times. I said, ‘ Tom, what have you 
been at?’ When he brought down the child, my wife took it, and she, as well as 
the prisoner, put water upon its face, to bring it to. When the beating took 
place, the child cried, ‘Oh! dear father, don’t beat me any more.’ It might be 
six or eight minutes from the first beating to coming into the yard.” 

The neighbour’s wife told her tale— 

“T called out to him ‘ Holloway! Holloway! what are you about?’ He then 
ceased to beat the child ; and the child said, ‘Oh! father, don’t beat me any more!’ 
The child ceased crying, and I weut down stairs. I then heard the little girl say, 
‘Oh! father, don’t; Billy will die! Billy will die!’ Iran up stairs and met the 
prisoner with the child in his arms. The prisoner said, ‘ Take care, out of the 
way!’ I got some water, and took the child out of his arms. The father helped 
me to bathe its face; he said, ‘ Take care, and let the child have air. We have 
lodged in the house eight months. I do not think he was in the habit of beating 
the child more than is usual with people. He beat the child the day before, be- 
cause it remained away from school.” 

Holloway’s defence was a confession— 

“ On Friday evening last, I struck the child for biding away from school. When 
I got up on Saturday morning, I told the child he was to bide at home, as his 
mother and me was away at work. I told bim he was to get a pitcher of water 
by the time I got home at dinner-time, as 1 should want some coffve. When I 





| came home at half-past twelve, at dinner-time, the door was open and the child 


was not there. When I came home at night, the child was inmy room. I ask 

him if he knew what I had told him in the morning? he said, ‘ Yes’; and then I 
gave him four or five stripes with a strap, and was rather in a passion, so that I 
I am sorry it happened. I am 
fond of my children as any man; but they have been rather unruly, in conse- 


| quence of their mother being away, at work, for some weeks.” 


A medical witness explained, that he had found suffusion of 
blood on the brain in parts corresponding to the blows. 

The boy was ill-trained and disobedient; and the father slew 
him, meaning only to beat him. Actual death was an accident. But 
what was the agony and despair of that little child, when, in the 
consciousness of coming death, he asked his father to beat him no 
more, and was not understood ! Yet Holloway “is as fond of his 
children as any man”; and “he was not in the habit of beating 
his children more than is usual with people.” Poor little Billy 
underwent no more in the way of agony and despair than is 
common to his class. 

It is the teacher that is wanted here, to protect life and all that 
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oa 
‘fe worth having ; for the fault both of father and son 
— oa The — was = mes — his mind —_ 

by experience; and he braved the fatal consequences o 
ya oa shhongh he knew enough of them to make him 
vail. The man did not know that beatings are sometimes fatal ; 
Then not fatal, most pregnant with mischief, moral and phy- 
sical. And he did not know that by a modicum of patient at- 
tention and intelligence, children may be so trained, without a 
single blow from year’s end to year’s end every year of their 
lives, that they shall be subdued to the most willing obedience— 


so effectually subdued as to raise only a question how far it is | 


jvht to c an influence so enslaving. 
Te aeway will be punished for the manslaughter ; but how 
much will that check the “usual” practice of beating! how 


much of agony and despair, inflicted for no good, will it save to | 


the helpless children of the poor and ignorant ? 


FRENCH COLONIZATION OF ALGERIA. 





Taree pamphlets recently put forth by M. Boudin* establish | 


some curious conclusions against the yong | of ever really 
settling a French power in Algeria. 


eminence as Chief Physician to the Army of the Alps, and a 


leading authority in military medicine, solely by his great and | 


striking abilities ; for he has encountered and overborne no small 
amount of persecution from those whose opinions he controverted. 
One instance may be cited. Some years since, he was one of the 
managers of the Hospital at Toulon, and after interesting experi- 
ments on the effects of arsenic, he introduced an arsenical treat- 
ment of the marsh fever under which the soldiers from Algeria 
suffered. The faculty at Paris made a great outcry; the Minis- 


ter was besieged with remonstrances; M. Boudin was stopped | 


in his treatment, and threatened with a judicial inquiry. But he 
had succeeded: the Government protected him; he was suffered 


to proceed; and his method was soon afterwards professionally | 


recognized. By favour of the promotion which ability commands 
in the public service of France, he has risen rapidly in his pro- 
fession. His pamphlets comprise a number of statistical details 
to show that Algeria is untitted by its climate for Eurepean, and 
especially for French residents ; that they do not become inured 
to the climate by long residence; and that they cannot obtain 
from the soil an adequate subsistence. 
indicates some further conclusions not without interest to the 
English colonizationist. 

His statistics of mortality are painfully conclusive. He turns 
the comparison in every possible way, showing that French life 
cannot stand the struggle with the climate ; but in this place a 
few leading facts will suffice to indicate his results. In France, 


the mortality in the French population, in 1845, was 23.6 per | 


thousand ; in Algeria, the mortality of the French population, ex- 
clusively of deaths by war and of invalids returned to die at home, 
was 62.5 per thousand. The deaths among the French in Al- 
geria exceed the births—in 1845 they were respectively 6,689 and 
3,018. Yet that is not because the ordinary increase of the popu- 
lation is less in Algeria—the marriages in that colony are 17 per 
thousand ; in France, 8.15; and the births are not in a less ratio— 
in France 28.3, in Algeria (among the French) 36.6. Settlements 
at Fondouck, Toumiettes, and El-Arouch, have been abandoned 


from the sheer impossibility of sustaining the frightful mortality. | 


The nett annual decrease of the resident European population is 
17.2 per thousand, of the French population 25.9. 

On the subject of agriculture the results are less easily ex- 
tracted from the text. 
broiling sun and inundating rains limits the period of field-work 
for Europeans to two months in the year. The inevitable expen- 
8e8 are excessive ; and the produce is insufficient to support the 
cultivator ; who must eke it out with imports—paid for with 
what ? 
rist “had much better stop metayer in France.” 

M. Boudin, however, illustrates a negative proposition wider 
than he thinks. The decrease of the population has been ac- 
counted for by the large proportion of single men in the colony; 
but, observes M. Boudin, with a logical naiveté, marriage is not 


necessary to an increase of the population; and he makes good | 


the remark by the statistics of the very case in point. We will 
not go beyond the strictly statistical and scientific view which M. 
Boudin takes; but it is to be observed, that in a colony emanat- 
ing from a country where marriage is the customary social insti- 
tution, the means for preserving and rearing children will to a 
great extent accord with the number of married couples: so that 
& permanent increase to the population such as that hinted by M. 
Boudin could in no respect be counted upon in Algeria, independ- 
ently of the morbific obstacles. M. Vialard mentions a case in 
which it cost 1,000,000 francs to settle a hundred families; an 


outlay exceeding anything ever attempted in our own great colo- | 
nizing country. The exports of French Algeria have been—the | 


horns of the cattle consumed by the army, and the empty bottles 
Sent back! Such are incidents of the last great attempt which 
France has made in colonization. The student of that neglected 
art will tind many examples of the causes of failure in the history 
of French Algeria. 

® Lettres sur l’Algérie (Premiére Lettre.) Par M. Boudin, Médecin en Chef de 
l’Armée des Alpes. 
a Lettres sur Algérie (Seconde Lettre.) Par M. Boudin, Médecin en Chef de l'Armée 

ies Alpes. 

Etudes de Physiologie et de Pathologie Comparées de Races Humaines. Par M. 
Boudin, Médecin en Chef de |’ Armée des Alpes. 





BOOKS. 


LYELL’S SECOND VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES.* 


Tue route of Sir Charles Lyell in his second journey to the United 
States extended from the frontiers of Maine to the Valley of the Missis- 
sippi. The older or New England States lying to the North of New 
York city were pretty well explored; the author’s scientific objects 
taking him to remote districts and out-of-the-way places, rarely visited 








. Boudin has attained his | 


Less consciously, he also | 


Suffice it to say, that the alternation of a | 


Even Marshal Bugeaud bas declared that the agricultu- | 


by tourists or natives either. He next travelled to Washington, and 
then, on his way to New Orleans, passed through the Southern States 
—Virginia, the two Carolinas, Georgia, and Alabama ; closely examining 
the geology of the country, especially on the sea-coast and the rivers. 
The Father of Waters received a thorough exploration, from the junction 
of the Ohio to the pilot station of Balize, erected on piles at the extreme 
mouth of the river, where the Mississippi merges in the Gulf of Mexico. 
He also explored the country on its banks; and finally ascended the 
| Ohio to Cincinnati; whence he returned by Pittsburg to Philadelphia. 
| Notwithstanding the great merit of the author’s previous Travels 
| in America, we think the present superior. The narrative, it 
strikes us, is less interrupted by the introduction of geological topics, and 
the interest of the geology is greater. The country visited has more at- 
traction. The valley of the Mississippi and the primitive places in 
| New England, though so opposite in character, are alike fresh and inte- 
| resting. The Southern States are not altogether new to Sir Charles 
| Lyell, as he visited them befure; but his explorations are more exten- 
sive, and we think more thorough on this occasion. He also travelled 
| at the exciting time of the Oregon dispute, and when the Mexican war 
| was impending. Another point that impresses itself on the reader is the 
rapid advances that America is yearly making in material prosperity. 
Brief as was the lapse of time between the two visits, Sir Charles con- 
tinually observed remarkable changes ; though perbaps not more in any 
| one place than may be observed in some outskirts of London, when 
prosperity and a full money-market has stimulated building speculations. 
Possibly there is this substantial difference, that the American improve- 
ments are the result of a more efficient demand, and pay better. 

It is less as a book of travels that the Visit is to be regarded than as 
an account of remarkab'e scenery and natural phenomena, and a picture 
of manners and society. In both these points of view Sir Charles Lyell 
possessed great advantages. He looks at Nature with learned as well as 
pictorial eyes. He not only sees her wonders and her beauties, but he 
knows their sources and consequences; so that he informs as well as 

| pleases the mind; and we think this is done more agreeably than on his 
first journey. His reputation and his objects naturally took him into the 
best and best-informed society ; and he is thus able to derive his social 
| data from persons to whom the mass of tourists can gain no access. 
| is besides too old a traveller, and too accustomed to rough it in geological 
researches, to be put out by mere manners where no offence is meant; 80 
that he is a tolerant if not a favourable judge of American manvers and 
character—can see “ Othello’s visage in his mind.” Sir Charles, how- 
ever, is rather an optimist in Transatlantic affairs; and though his repre- 
sentation of particular facts and his correction of European prejudices are 
evidently true, his general conclusions should perhaps be taken with some 
allowance. 

Passing 80 rapidly as our author did from one extremity of the Union 
to the other—from the primitive, grave, old-fashioned piety and respect- 
ability of New England, to some of the new Slave-holding States, where 
adventurers of all nations, with Negroes of the worst kind and subjected 
to the worst treatment, meet together, his narrative impresses more dis- 
tinctly than anything we have yet seen the wide differences, or rather the 
striking contrasts, that prevail in the mighty empire of the United States. 
These differences too are suggestive of curious speculations as to the 
future condition of the republic. As long, indeed, as there is unoccupied 
territory to fill up, subsistence being rendered easy for all, and an outlet 
| afforded for the restless and enterprising, it would seem that the different 
States may jog on without collision until the clash of hostile interests, 
such as would arise from a war, cause an angry division But 
| opinions or principles are often stronger than interest: “ the — 
principle of death” appears to have been infused into the Uni 

States at the very moment of their formation, when, promulgating the 
| dogma of the equality of man, with all its democratic consequences, 
the authors of the Declaration of Independence left the Negro enslaved. 
The danger to be dreaded from this question is not merely the fanatical 
zeal of Abolitionists, met by a fanatical pride on the part of the slave- 
holders, no less removed from true policy and wisdom. Two substantial 
evils are infused into the very constitution of society. From the slovenly 
| nature of slave-cultivation, the soil soon becomes exhausted, or 
rather the exhaustion is not counterbalanced by artificial means. In 
part from this cause, and in part from the sandy, swampy, or barren 
nature of much soil in the South, extensive emigration is con- 
tinually going on. Hence the necessity for new territory; and henee, 
too, slave-breeding in those older States whose soils are exhausted, and 
whose proprietors do not choose to emigrate. The annexation of Texas, 
and the territorial war with Mexico, had, we conceive, first and funda- 
mentally this object—more land was wanted, and must be had. Connected 
with this economical necessity, is a political reason, perhaps more ob- 
vious than the economical stimulus, and therefore more dwelt upon —the 
desire of Slave States to counterbalance the power of the Abolitionists of 
the North, To that political object, Mr. Jay, in his Review of the 
| Mexican War, traces all the conduct in connexion with Texas and 

Mexico systematically pursued for years past. This effort of the South bas 
| produced conduct on the part of the North not much more defensible. 
| Oregon was looked to asa means of counterbalancing Texas; but the 
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bolder Democrats took the game out of their opponents’ hands, and the 
Union had nearly been involved in a war for a purpose really originating 
with slavery. in like manner, it is said that the pious Northerns are 
violating the tenth commandment and looking to Canada as a counterpoise 
to California and New Mexico. But if they had it, the South would 
eventually overbalance them ; for it is not in experience or the nature of 
things that the Rio Grande shall for long (long in the life of a nation) con- 
tinue the Southern boundary of the States. Hence has arisen, oppo- 
sition of principles, of interests, and what is more than all, of character ; 
and they will inevitably clash in time, without the artificial precipitation 
that an external shock would produce. Even as it is, there seems in 
America a set of restless “ bad subjects,” the “cankers of a calm world 
and a long peace,” to whom the chances and changes of the frontiers are 
not excitement enough ; though the outlet furnished by the wild borders 
of the South and West prevents them from greatly troubling the peace of 
settled society. And here is another necessity for land : shut these men 
up in a — equality is a cardinal point of opinion, and 
America would have in her bosom a party as mischievous as the Red 
Republicans of Paris. To realize, from Sir Charles Lyell, or any single 
author, the points we have touched upon, would not be easy ; but a few 
extracts will indicate the contrasts spoken of. 

The following primitive sketch is taken from Maine, within a little 
distance of the British border. 

“ One evening, as we were drawing near to a straggling village in the twilight, 
we were recommended by a traveller whom we had met on the road to take up 
our quarters at a Temperance hotel, where, he said, ‘there would be no lvafers 
lounging and drinking drams in the bar-room.’ We looked out for the sign, and 
soon saw it, surmounted by a martin-house of four stories, each diminishing in 
size from the bottom to the top, but all the apartments now empty, the birds 
having taken flight, warned by the late frost. We had, indeed, been struck with 
the dearth of the feathered tribe in Maine at this season, the greater number of 
birds being migratory. As soon as our carriage stopped at the door, we were 
ushered by the host and his wife into a small parlour; where we found a blazing 
wood fire. It was their private sitting-room at times, when they had no guests; 
and on the table were books on a variety of subjects, but most of them of a re- 
ligious or serious character,—as Bishop Watson’s Apology in reply to Tom Paine. 
We saw also a treatise on Phrenology, styled ‘The only True Philosophy,’ and 
Shaks , and the poems of Cowper and Walter Scott. In each window were 

ol two. chairs, not ready to be occupied, as they would be in most countries, 

ut face to face, or with their fronts touching each other, the usual fashion 
in New England. ° ” . " ’ 

“We happened to be the only strangers in the tavern; and, when supper was 
brought in by the landlord and his wife, they sat down beside us, begged us to 
feel at home, pressed us to eat, and evidently considered us more in the light of 
guests whom they must entertain hospitably, than as customers. Our hostess 
in particular, who bad a number of young children and no nurse to help her, was 
willing to put herself to some inconvenience rather than run the risk of our feel- 
ing lonely. Their manners were pleasing; and when they learnt that we were 
from England, they asked many questions about the Free Kirk movement in Scot- 
land, and how far the system of national education there differed from that in 
Prussia, on which the landlord had been reading an article in a magazine. They 
were greatly amused when I told them that some of the patriots of their State 
had betrayed to me no slight sensitiveness and indignation about an expression 
imputed to Lord Palmerston in a recent debate on the Canadian border-feud, 
when he spoke of ‘ the wild people of Maine.’ 

. bow d were most curious to learn the names of the rocks and plants we had 
collected; and told us that at the free school they had been taught the elements 
of geology and botany. ‘They informed us that in these rural districts, many 
who teach in the winter months spend the money they receive for their salary in 
educating themselves in some college during the remainder of the year; so that 
aclever youth may in this way rise from the humblest station to the bar or 
palpit, or become a teacher in a large town. Farm labourers in the State, besides 

ing boarded and found in clothes, receive ten dollars or two guineas a month 

es, out of which they may save and ‘go West,—an expression everywhere 

uivalent to bettering one’s condition. ‘The prospect of Heaven itself,’ says 

cooper, in one of his novels, ‘would have no nee for an American of the 
back-woods, if he thought there was any place further West.’ 

“T remarked that most of the farmers and labourers had pale complexions and 
a careworn look. ‘This was owing partly,’ said the landlord, ‘to the climate, 
for many were consumptive, and the changes from intense heat to great cold are 
excessive here; and partly to the ambitious, striving character of the natives, 
who are not content to avoid poverty, but expect, and not without reason, to end 
their days in a station far above that from which they start.’ * * * 

“Resuming our journey, we stopped at an inn where a great many mechanics 
boarded, taking three meals a day at the a They were well-dressed, but 
their a 7 h clean) hands announced their ordinary occupation. After 
dinner several of them went into the drawing-room, where some ‘ladies’ of their 
own class were playing on a pianoforte; other mechanics were reading news- 
papers and books; but after a short stay they all returned to their work. On 

ooking at the books they had laid down, I found that one was Distaeli’s ‘ Co- 
ningsby,’ another Burns's Poems, and a third an article just reprinted from Frazer's 
Magazine, on ‘the Policy of Sir Robert Peel.’” 

We will now jump to the wild banks of the Mississippi. 

“ As I was pacing the deck, one pean after another eyed my short-sight 
glass, suspended by a riband round my neck, with much curiosity. Some of them 
asked me to read for them the name inscribed on the stern of a steamer, so far off 
that I doubted whether a good telescope would have enabled me to do more than 
discern exact place where the name was written. Others, abruptly seizing 
the glass without leave or apology, brought their heads into close contact with 
mine, and, looking through it, exclaimed, in a disappointed and half reproachful 
tone, that they could see nothing. Meanwhile, the wives and daughters of pas- 
sengers of the same class were sitting idle in the ladies’ cabin, occasionally taking 
my wife's embroidery out of her hand without asking leave, and examining it with 
many comments; usually, however, in a complimentary strain. To one who is 
stadying the geology of the valley of the ery the society of such compa- 
niens may be endurable for a few weeks. He ought to recollect that they form 
the great majority of those who support these noble steamers, without which such 
researches could not be pursued except by an indefinite sacritice of time. But we 
sometimes doubted how far an English party travelling for mere amusement 
would enjoy themselves. If they venture on the experiment, they had better not take 
with them an English maid-servant unless they are prepared for her being trans- 
formed into an equal. It would be safer to engage some one of that too numerous 
class commonly called ‘ humble companions,’ who might occasionally enter into 
society with them. Ladies who can dispense with such assistance will find the 
maids in the inns, whether White or Coloured, most attentive. bd ° 

“ When my wife first entered the ladies’ cabin, she found every one of the nu- 
merous rocking-chairs filled with a mother suckling an infant. As none of them 
had nurses or servanis, all their other children were at large, and might have 
deen a great resource to passengers suffering from ennui bad they been under 
tolerable control: as it was, they were so riotous and undisciplined as to be the 


torment of all who approached them. ‘ How fortunate you are,’ said one of t 
mothers to my wife, ‘to be without children: they are so ungovernable. and if 
you switch them, they sulk or go into hysterics.’ The threat of ‘ I'll switch you’ 
1s for ever vociferated in an angry tone, but never carried into execution, 
genteel and pleasing young lady sat down by my wife, and began conversation b 
saying, ‘ You hate children, don’t you?’ intimating that such were her own feel- 
ings. A medical man, in large practice in one of the Southern States, told us }, 
often lost young patients in fevers, and other cases where excitement of the a 
was dangerous, by the habitual inability of the ts to exert the least com 
mand over their children. We saw an instance, where a young girl, in consider. 
able danger, threw the medicine into the physician's face, and heaped most aby. 
sive epithets upon him. 

“ The director of the State Penitentiary in Georgia told me that he had been 
at some pains to trace out the history of the most desperate characters under his 
charge, and found that they had been invariably spoilt children; and he added 
if young Americans were not called upon to act for themselves at so early an ‘ 
and undergo the rubs and discipline ot the world, they would be more vicious and 
immoral than the people of any other nation. Yet there is no country where 
ae ought to be so great a blessing, or where they can be so easily provided 

“* Many young Americans have been sent to school in Switzerland; and I haye 
heard their teachers, who found them less manageable than English or Swiss 
boys, maintain that they must all of them have some dash of wild Indian blood 
in their veins. Englishmen, on the other hand, sometimes attribute the same 
character to republican institutions; but in fact they are spoilt long before 
are old enough to know that they are not born under an absolute monarchy.” 

The following passages indicate the emigration that is taking place 
from old States to new,—though Alabama is young enough. Part of 
the “moving ” may be attributed to the American restlessness ; but there 
are evidently real economical reasons at the bottom, some of which might 
be pondered over with advantage by contributors to State leans. 

“The movers, who were going to Texas, had come down 200 miles from the 
upper country of Alabama, and were waiting for some others of their kindred who 
were to follow with their heavy waggons. One of these families is carrying away 
no less than forty Negroes ; and the cheerfulness with which these slaves are going 
they know not where with their owners, notwithstanding their usual dislike to quit 
the place they have been brought upin, shows a strong bond of union between the 
master and ‘ his people.’ In the last fifteen months, 1,300 Whites, and twice that 
number of slaves, have quitted Alabama for Texas and Arkansas; and they tell me 
that Monroe county has lost 1,500 inhabitants. ‘Much capital,’ said one of my 
informants, ‘is leaving this State: and no wonder; for if we remain here, we are 
reduced to the alternative of high taxes to pay the interest of money so improvi- 
dently borrowed from Engiand, or to suffer the disgrace of repudiation, which 
would be doubly shameful, because the money was received in bard cash, and lent 
out, often rashly, by the State, to farmers for agricultural improvements. Be- 
sides,’ he added, ‘all the expenses of Government were in reality defrayed during 
several years by borrowed money, and the burden of the debt thrown on posterity. 
The facility with which your English capitalists, in 1821, lent their cash toa 
State from which the Indians were not yet expelled, without reflecting on the mi- 
gratory nature of the White population, is astonishing! The planters who got 
grants of your money, and spent it, have nearly all of them moved off and settled 
beyond the Mississippi. 

“ «First, our Legislature negotiates a loan; then borrows to pay the interest of 
it; then discovers, after some years, that five out of the sixteen mullions lent to us 
have evaporated. Our Democrats then stigmatize those who vote for direct taxes 
to redeem their pledges, as ‘the high taxation men.’ Possibly the capital and in 
terest may eventually be made good, but there is some risk at least of a suspen 
sion of payment. At this moment the State is selling land forfeited by those to 
whom portions of the borrowed money were lent on mortgage; but the value of pro- 
perty thus forced into the market is greatly depreciated.’ 

“Although, since my departure in 1846, Alabama has not repudiated, I was 
struck with the warning here conveyed against lending money to a new and half- 
formed community, where everything is fluctuating and on the move—a State from 
which the Indians are only just retreating, and where few Whites ever continue to 
reside three years in one place—where thousands are going with their Negroes to 
Louisiana, Texas, or Arkunsas—where even the County Court Houses and State 
Capitol are on the move—the Court Houses of Clarke county, for example, just 
shifted from Clarkesville to Macon, and the seat of Legislature about to be trans- 
ferred from Tuscaloosa to Montgomery.” . - 

“On board were many ‘ movers’ going to Texas with their slaves. One of them 
confessed to me that he had been eaten out of Alabama by his Negroes. He had 
no idea where he was going; but, after settling his family at Houston, he said he 
should look cut for a square league of good land to be had cheap. Another pas- 
senger had, a few weeks before, returned from Texas, much disappointed, and was 
holding forth in disparagement of the country for its want of wood and water, de- 
claring that none could thrive there unless they came from the prairies of Lllinois, 
and were inured to such privations. ‘Cotton,’ he said ‘ could only be raised on a 
few narrow strips of alluvial land near the rivers ; and, as these were not navigable 
by steamers, the crop when raised could not be carried to a market.’ He also 
comforted the mover with the assurance, ‘that there were swarms of buffalo-flies 
to torment his horses, and sand-flies to sting him and his family.’ To this the 
undismayed emigrant replied, ‘that when he first settled in Alabama, before the 
long grass and canes had been eaten down by his cattle, the insect pests were as 
great as they could be in Texas.’ He was, | found, one of those resolute pioneers 
of the wilderness, who, after building a log-house, clearing the forest, and im- 
proving some hundred acres of wild ground by years of labour, sells the farm and 
migrates again to another part of the uncleared forest; repeating this operation 
three or four times in the course of his life, and, though constantly growing richer, 
never disposed to take his ease. In pursuing this singular vocation, they who go 
| Southwards from Virginia to North and South Carolina, and thence to Georgia 
| and Alabama, follow, as if by instinct, the corresponding zones of country. The 
inbabitants ot the red soil of the granitic region keep to their oak and hiccory, the 
‘crackers’ of the tertiary pine-barrens to their light- wood, and they of the new- 
est geological formations in the sea-islands to their fish and oysters. On reaching 
Texas, they are all of them at fault; which will surprise no geologist who has read 
Ferdinand Roemer’s account of the form which the cretaceous strata assume in 
that country, consisting of a hard, compact, siliceous limestone, which deties the 
decomposing action of the atmosphere, and forms table-lands of bare rock, so eu- 
tirely unlike the marls, clays, and sands of the same age in Alabama. 

“On going down from the cabin to the lower deck, 1 found a slave dealer with 
sixteen Negroes to sell, most of them Virginians. I heard him decline an offer 
of 500 dollars for one of them, a price which he said he could have got for the 
man befure he left his own State.” 

We could easily extend these extracts by pictures of society from the 
Northern, Middle, and Southern States; for the book abounds in social 
sketches, and anecdotes and incidents illustrative of society in all its 
various classes. Our further extracts will exhibit the author as a painter 
of nature. This picture of the singular effects of cold on vegetation is 
from the White Mountains in New Hampshire. ; 

“When we had h this lowest belt of wood the clouds cleared 
away, 8» that, on looking back to the Westward, we had a fine view of the moun- 
tains of Vermont and the Camel's Hump, and were the more struck with the 
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magnificent extent of the prospect as it had not opened upon us gradually dur- 
ing our ascent. We then began to enter the second region, or zone of evergreens, 
consisting of the black spruce and the Pinus balsamea, which were at first mixed 
with other forest-trees, all dwarfed in height, till at length, after we had ascended 
2 few hundred feet, these two kinds of a the entire ground. They 
are extremely dense, rising to about the height of a man’s head; having evidently 
vented by the cold winds from continuing their upward growth beyond 

the level at which they are protected by the snow. All their vigour seems to 
have been exerted in throwing out numerous strong horizontal or pendant branch- 
each tree covering a considerable area, and being closely interwoven with 
ers, so that they surround the mountain with a formidable hedge about a quar - 

ter of a mile broad. The innumerable dead boughs, which, after growing for a 
time, during a series of milder seasons, to a greater height, have then been killed 
by the keen blast, present a singular appearance. They are forked and leafless, 
and look like the antlers of an enormous herd of deer or elk. This thicket op- 
pened a serious obstacle to those who first ascended the mountain thirty years ago. 

r. Francis Boott, among others, whose description of his ascent in 1816, given 

to me in London several years before, made me resolve one day to visit the scene, 
was compelled, with his companion, Dr. Bigelow, to climb over the tops and walk 
on the branches of these trees, until they came to the bald region. A traveller 
now passes so rapidly through the open pathway cut through this belt of firs, 
that he isin danger, while admiring the distant view, of overlooking its pecu- 
liarities. The trees became gradually lower and lower as you ascend, till at length 
they trail along the ground only two or three inches high; and I actually observed, 
at the upper margin of this zone, that the spruce was topped in its average height 
by the common reindeer moss.” 

The Mississippi has often been described, but never so completely ; for 
it has never, perhaps, been visited by one who possesses the same com- 
bination of scientific knowledge and descriptive power as Sir Charles 
Lyell. From the description being mixed up with the personal narra- 
tive, the reader does not indeed get the whole features placed so distinctly 
or impressively before him as he might do by what the Germans call 
a Monograph or the French a Study of the river; but the features 
are all there,—the wonders of the delta’s formation, which has origi- 
nated in successive deposits through thousands of centuries; the drier 
swamps growing forests that were submerged by earthquakes, to be 
again covered by deposits, and the stumps of the submerged forests 
remaining fresh though buried to this day: the various courses which 
at different epochs the mighty flood has taken to reach the ocean, as 
shown by its ancient channels, now forming swamps and lagoons of va- 
rious depths in various stages of filling up, sometimes isolated unless in 
times of flood, sometimes communicating with the main stream and with 
each other in a remarkable way. 

“ At Vidalia we were joined by Mr. Forshey, the engineer; who went with us 
to Lake Concordia, a fine example of an old bend of the Mississippi, recently de- 
tached and converted into a crescent-shaped lake, surrounded by wood. It is a 
fine sheet of water, fifteen miles long if measured by a curved line drawn through 
the middle. The old levee, or embankment, is still seen; but it is no longer ne- 
cessary to keep it in repair, for a few years ago the channel which once connected 
this bend with the main river was silted up. Opposite Natchez the depth of the 
Mississippi varies from 100 feet to 150 feet; but Lake Concordia has nowhere a 
greater depth than 40 feet. There are thirteen similar lakes between the mouth 
of the Arkansas and Baton Rouge, all near the Mississippi, and produced by cut- 
offs; and so numerous are the channels which communicate from one to the other, 
that a canoe may pass during the flood season from Lake Concordia and reach 
the Gulf of Mexico without once entering the Mississippi.” 

The enormous depth of the river just noted is another of its wonders. 
The great Father carries down his waters by deepening his channel, not 
by extending his surface. “The great river does not run,” says Sir 
Charles Lyell, “as might be inferred from the description of some of the 
old geographers, on the top of a ridge in a level plain, but in a valley 
from one hundred to two hundred and fifty feet deep,” which he himself 
has scooped out. In answer to the question that might be raised, why 
when the river has sometimes burst its banks and flowed into a lake, it 
does not take the nearest point to the ocean, Sir Charles replies—* It is 
probable that the Mississippi flows to the nearest point of the Gulf (of 


‘Mexico) where there is a sufficient depth or capacity in the bed of the 


sea to receive its vast burden of water and mud; and if it went to Lake 
Pontchartrain, it would have to excavate a new valley many times 
deeper than the bottom of that lagoon.” Unluckily, as we know from 
the last American arrivals, the body of water above the delta, confined 
by a sea-wall or “levee,” is sufficiently deep to submerge the country, 
which it often does partially. 

“ Pointing to an old levee with a higher embankment newly made behind it, 
the captain told me that a breach had been made there in 1844, through which 
the Mississippi burst, inundating the low cultivated lands between the highest 
part of the Bank and the swamp. In this manner, thousands of valuable acres 
were injured. He had seen the water rush through the opening at the rate of ten 
miles an hour, sucking in several flat boats, and carrying them over a watery 
waste into a dense swamp forest. Here the voyagers might remain entangled 
among the trees unheard of and unheeded till they were starved, if canoes were 
not sent to traverse the swamps in every direction in the hope of rescuing such 
wanderers from destruction. When we consider how many hairbreadth escapes 
these flat boats have experienced—how often they have been nearly run down in 
the night, or even in the day, during dense fogs, and sent to the bottom by colli- 
sion with a huge steamer—it is strange to reflect, that at length, when their owners 
have caught sight of the towers of New Orleans in the distance, they should be 
hurried into a wilderness, and perish there. 

“ T was shown the entrance of what is called the Carthage crevasse, formed in 
May 1840, and open for eight weeks, during which time it attained a breadth of 
eighty feet. Its waters were discharged into Lake Pontchartrain, when nothing 
was visible between that great lagoon and the Mississippi but the tops of tall ey- 
press trees growing in the morass, and a long, narrow, black stripe ot earth, being 
the top of the levee, which marked the course of the river.” 

There are still further wonders, more like Prospero’s island than matter 
of fact, in “ quaking prairies” with cattle around you and sea-fish below 
you, and floating islands that shrink under men’s weight. 

“ After I had examined the bluff below Port Hudson, I went down the river in 
my boat to Fontania, a few miles to the South, to pay a visit to Mr. Falkner, a 
proprietor to whom Dr. Carpenter had given me a letter of introduction. He re- 
ceived me with great politeness, and at my request accompanied me at once to see 
a crescent-shaped sheet of water on his estate, called Lake Solitude, evidently an 
ancient bed of the Mississippi now deserted. It is one of the few examples of old 
channels which occur to the East of the great river, the general tendency of which 
is always to move from West to East. Of this Eastward movement there is a 
striking monument on the other side of the Mississippi immediately opposite Port 
Hudson, called Fausse Riviére, a sheet of water of the usual horse-shoe form. 








One of my fellow passengers in the Rainbow had urged me to visit Lake Solitude; 
* because,’ said he, ‘ there is a floating island in it, well wooded, on which a friend 
of mine once landed from a canoe, when, to his surprise, it began to sink with his 
weight. In great alarm, he climbed a cypress-tree, which also began immediately 
to go down with him as fast as he ascended. He mounted higher and higher into 
its boughs, until at length it seemed to subside; and, looking round, he sawin 
every direction, for a distance of fifty yards, the whole wood in motion.’ I wished 
much to know what foundation there could be for so marvellous a tale. It appears 
that there is always a bayou or channel, connecting, during floods, each deserted 
bend or lake with the main river, through which large floating logs may pass. 
These often form rafts, and become covered with soil supporting shrubs and trees. 
At first such green islands are blown from one part of the lake to another by the 
winds ; but the deciduous cypress, if it springs up in such a soil, sends down strong 
roots, many feet or yards long, so as to cast anchor in the muddy bottom, render- 
ing the island stationary. 
. . . . * . 

“ After we had sailed up the river eighty miles, I was amused by the sight of 
the insignificant village of Donaldsonville, the future glories of which I had heard 
so eloquently depicted. Its position, however, is doubtless important; for here 
the right bank is intersected by that arm of the Mississippi called Bayou La 
Fourche. This arm has much the appearance of a canal; and by it, I am told, 
our steamer, although it draws no less than ten feet water, might sail into the 
Gulf of Mexico, or traverse a large part of that wonderful inland navigation in the 
delta which contributes so largely to the wealth of Louisiana. A curious descrip- 
tion was given me by one of my fellow travellers of that same low country, espe- 
cially the region called Attakapas. It contains, he said, wide ‘ quaking prairies,’ 
where cattle are pastured, and where you may fancy yourself far inland: yet if 
you pierce anywhere through the turf to the depth of two feet, you find sea-fish 
swimming about, which make their way in search of food under the superticial 
sward from the Gulf of Mexico through subterranean watery channels.” 


CORKRAN’S HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL CONSTI- 
TUENT ASSEMBLY.* 

Histories of particular assemblies are rarely successful efforts; and 
the most successful are those in which ideas rather than actions are the 
subject of the meeting. Yet of all the laborious records of religious 
Councils, how few are remembered save by the ecclesiastical student or 
the historian. The Assembly of Divines under James the First is 
chiefly memorable to most readers for the shrewd, racy, unconscious buf+ 
foonery of its royal president. Paul Sarpi’s History of the Council of 
Trent possesses a monumental durability for the importance of its deci 
sions to the Romish Church, and its connexion with the history of the 
Reformation; but few save professional readers know the book. The 
histories of the Assemblies of the first French Revolution are useful as a 
guide to what was said and done; but their subject, devoid of action, 
has little interest for the general reader: those who wish to use them 
for historical purposes should consult the original records. 

To write the history of a Constituent Assembly whose existence has 
just terminated in our very presence, and before we can by any possibility 
tell what part of its proceedings is likely to have any permanent influ- 
ence, or what that influence is to be, looks an ill-judged undertaking. 
Mr. Corkran has escaped the difficulties of his task by not writing a his- 
tory at all. The proceedings of the late Constituent Assembly are merely 
a peg on which to hang a summary sketch of the Revolution, with por- 
traits of its leading Parliamentary actors ; which in effect embraces all the 
actors. We learn less of the actual debating and voting of the Assembly 
than might be learned from the précis of the English daily press: any- 
thing approaching to a formal debate, or even to the elaborate report 
of an oration, is systematically avoided. The leading subjects as they 
come before the Assembly are briefly indicated ; the member most conspi- 
cuously engaged on that occasion is described, and his “ character” 
drawn with enough of biographical notice to convey an idea of his ante- 
cedents when needed. It might be supposed that certain events of action 
would be shut out by this course; but they are not, for in some way or 
other they all come before the Assembly. That body had to vote the 
supplies for the Ateliers Nationaux, and at last to stop them; the mem- 
bers had to listen to diatribes against the “ massacres” at Rouen by the 
National Guards, and outbreaks in other places; the Assembly itself was 
invaded on the 15th of May, and constant reports were brought to it of 
the progress of the insurrection in June: so that, by a little dexterous 
management, as much prominence is given to the doings out of doors as 
to the sayings within. Portraits of the members, however, form the 
great feature of the history. 

The most striking characteristic of the work is the author's personal 
knowledge. He seems to have been present at much of what he relates, if 
not at all; and to have an actual acquaintance with the spokesmen and 
placemen he delineates. From the memoranda of a journal, if he keeps a 
journal, he could have written the whole without the necessity of having 
recourse to any other records, so general is his account of the business 
of the Constituent Assembly. Hence, Mr. Corkran’s descriptions have 
freshness and originality, whatever deficiency they may exhibit in other 
respects. Ilis book is much better than might have been expected, and 
much superior to any other accounts we have met with. His portraits, 
being the result of his own perception of men and their qualities, have an 
advantage over any narrative of facts; the best view of which, after all, 
was presented by the correspondence of the daily press, as the best ex- 
planatory commentary was to be found in their leading articles. No 
work that we have seen from “ any single hand” gives so full, so vivid, 
or so picturesque a view, as may be drawn from the files of the diurnals. 
Anonymous authority will henceforth be the authority for the picturesque 
parts of history; which is better, however, than lying legends, invented 
long after the event. 

From Mr. Corkran’s frequent attendance at the Assembly, and his 
constant moving about when anything is going ov, it seems probable 
that he is himself a foreign correspondent. But he is a superior speci- 
men of the class, with more matter and closeness than they generally dis- 
play: he is not free from a tendency to interruptive disquisition, but he 
has less of it, and what he has is of a better kind, than is often found 
among newspaper correspondents. He has also a turn for smart and 


® History of the National Constituent Assembly, from May 1843. By J. F. Cork- 
ran, Esq. In two volumes. Published by Bentley. 
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pointed phraseology ; which would tell better were his style terser. The 
effect of his happy sentences is sometimes marred by the multitude of 
words around them. 

Mr. Corkran’s want is the common want—that of depth. He cannot 
explain what is not obvious, and he has the rhetorician’s liking for riddles. 
Circumstances give a temporary interest to the following summary of the 
career and character of Marshal Bugeaud ; but there must be some reason 
for his universal success, which we ought to have—‘ Nature well known 
no prodigies remain.” 

“ Let us now divert our eye from a man against whom there was once a fatal 
coalition of all parties, towards one in whose favour there has been an enduring 
combination—one indeed so rare as to nt a phenomenon in its way. Mar- 
shal Bugeaud is the spoiled child of fortune. He is great in spite of himself; nay, 
he is great in consequence of acts that would, taken singly, have overwhelmed 
another man with unpopularity. The Legitimists identified him with the im- 
prisonment of the Dutchess of at Blaye. The Republi c ted him 
with some severe repression of troubles; and thought of the terrible sang froid 
with which he appeared in the Chamber before Dulong, whom he had shot in a 
duel, had been laid in bis grave. The army reproached him with his treaty of 
Tafna, made with Abd-el-Kader, by which the subtle Emir was enabled to gain 
time, recruit his strength, and lead the best generals of France a ten-years chase. 
No Government could insure his obedience, and even towards the Court he was 
unruly. He planned and ordered the inconceivable iniquity of the suffocation of 
a tribe, men, women, children, with horses and cattle, in the caverns of the 
Dabra. When finally recalled, he, contrary to orders and to the express wishes 











of his Government, marched an army into the mountains of Kabylia, where dwelt 
& mercantile trading community, like all such disposed to avoid war; and then he 
wantonly, and without political necessity or serious object, burned, wasted, and 
ravaged the district. Yet this man, the torment of Marshal Soult, the restive 
servant of the Court, the plague of every Government, a grotesque and comical 
pamphleteer, has throughout all changes found himself the petted, flattered, 
—— idol of all parties. For his government of a province in which he never 

ht @ battle, he was created a Marshal of France; for a battle on the borders 
of Morocco with wild irregular Moorish horsemen who could not approach infantry 
in squares, he was made a Duke. By the Court his eccentricities were forgiven, 
because he was the selected sword of an expected Regency. He was called upon 
at the twelfth hour to fulfil the implied engagement, and perhaps he would have 
fulfilled it had he been allowed. The Provisional Government had hardly been 
installed, when Marshal Bugeaud offered it his adhesion. Within half a year, we 
behold him a member of the National Assembly, courted and complimented by 
the Right benches, the champion of the middle classes; and he is now, under the 
Republic, Commander-in-chief of thetitular army of the Alps, marching from town 
to town, proclaiming himself the shield of society, allowing it to be reasonably sus- 
— that he would desire above all things to find a Milan in the faubourgs of 

me 


“The Legitimists have forgiven him Blaye; the Orleanists his hasty allegi- 
ance to the Republic; none think, for no one ever did think, of reproaching him 
with the Dahra massacre, and his making a Palatinate of Kabylia. The strange 
favour bestowed ‘on such a man was not honourable to the Monarchy. It does 
Not now speak well for the moral feelings of parties. The Marshal never, it is | 
true, could be accused of subserviency; on the contrary, he was remarkable for a 
rude independent audacity. Would he have acted so, did he not know that he 
was wanted? He understood that service would be expected from him, such as 
he was capable of fulfilling with terrible fidelity. Backed by Court favour, of the 
steadfastness of which he had no reason to doubt, he cared little for the orders of | 
superiors, and by his assumed independence gratified his vanity. ‘hat which is 
surprising is, that this man should be above all the hero of the middle classes. 
The National Guard have unbounded confidence in him. He is to those guard- 
ians of society menaced by the Socialist, that which he was to the Court menaced 
by the Republicans. He speaks much and writes much, and professes to be an 
Seana as well as a warrior. He is a William Cobbett in his farm, a Duke 

Alba in the field. Fall of external bonhommie, but with a heart of steel. In 
person he is large and coarse, yet his silver hair and ruddy complexion please the 
eye, and in some explain his personal attractiveness. No man with the 
same homely good look ever executed hardier acts. Blaye was a more objection- 
able duty than St. Helena, and the erudite pages of Sismondi have to be searched 
for a pendant to the Dahra.” 

The following is Mr. Corkran’s explanation of a circumstance which, 
frequently mooted before, has been much talked about since February 
1848—the predominance of writers for the journals of France in public 
affairs. It is perhaps too much to say that these men are not politicians 
because they are writers but writers because they are politicians, since 
they begin as publicists; but the journal seems a stepping-stone to the 
Chamber and office,—a test of qualification, analogous to “ the great 
Whig primum mobile of all human affairs, the barrister of six years’ 
standing.” 

oe every paper has the stamp of personality upon it, yet the writer, 
unless he be a man of very great eminence, is not so much considered as the 

leader whose organ the paper professes to be. The Siécle is not M. Cham- 

8, but Odilon Barrot. The Constitutionnel is not Véron or Merruan, but 

Thiers; although neither Barrot nor Thiers wrote except on rare occasions in 

these organs of their parties. Le Bien Public is not M. Pelletan, but Lamartine; | 
and the Réforme is Ledru-Rollin. 

“ Thus it happened under the Monarchy, that, as there could not be political 
associations or clubs, the journal became the central point of parties and factions | 
—the voice, the rendezvous, the government of the political sect. The journal | 
was uot a mere mercantile speculation, seeking to attract customers, and its 
writers obscure unknown men, drudging in the dark, or uttering mysterious 
oracles under the plural mask, but an active power, aspiring to rule and govern- 
ment. On this account, the mality of the paper is in France as indispen- | 
sable as is the personality of a political association in England. Men must | 
know their leaders when they can call meetings and speak; those leaders speak, 
and have little need of personal displays in the press. As speeches fill the 
columns of papers, so leading articles diminish in importance. It was often re- | 
marked, that even Paris journals lost their influence when the Chambers met. A 
consideration of these circumstances may help to explain the abiding connexion 
that has so long existed between French statesmen and the press. The journal 
being the only means through which a politician can make himself heard, every 
distinguished statesman begins his career by making himself heard through that 
channel without disguise, and never afterwards separates himself from it; but, 
like a lecturer at the Sorbonne, transplanted to the Cabinet, continues to speak 
through a suppléant, while his name figures on the sessional programme.” 





KNOX’S ORNITHOLOGICAL RAMBLES IN SUSSEX." 
TwereE is a charm in the slightest original works on natural history, 
which it is difficult to account for. It may be said that it arises from the 
freshness of the observation—the direct manner in which the writers 
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| seem at first sight. 


draw from nature: but this characteristic would seem equally applicable 
to tours, which are very often flat, or to professed “ sketches from na. 
ture,” which are frequently the dullest and emptiest compositions con. 
ceivable. The real secrets of the attraction probably are knowledge and 
a pursuit, coupled with the delight felt by the sedentary or the culti. 
vated reader in the subject of wild creatures and the scenery they 
frequent. No man will brave the exposure and fatigue of study. 
ing natural history in the wilds and the woods without a stro 
liking—a “genius” for the pursuit; for though “ the labour we 
delight in physics pain,” there must be delight to render labour 
equal to that of a campaigner agreeable. Neither does a man jump 
to the pursuit: he begins by degrees, and trains himself to know- 
ledge both theoretical and practical. By this means, he brings 
certain amount of skilled observation to bear not only upon the 
immediate objects of his pursuit but upon their accessories. He is an 
artist without intending it. The sky, the sea and its coast, the marsh, 
the wood, and the cultivated district, are looked at with the instinctive 
discrimination of habit. They form appropriate backgrounds to hig 
figures, not from any painterlike skill in selecting, but simply because he 
always finds them there in nature, and he learns by experience to know 
what are essential and what accidental. Time, too, is a favouring ele. 
ment. A tourist, walking through a town while he waits for a meal, or 
steaming rapidly through a country, will tell you all about it off-hand. The 
man who undertakes merely to furnish a catalogue of plants, can only 
attain his end by reiterated examination. The researches of a naturalist 
are in themselves a species of expedition, and often lead to little incidents 
and adventures. 

Ornithological Rambles in Sussex is an example of these remarks, 
The form is rather artificial, taking the much-used shape of letters to a 
friend; and the artifice is not very well managed. When Mr. Knox ig 
taken from his immediate subject, he exhibits a tendency to writing with- 
out much of the writer’s skill. His field is limited to a single county, 
whose coast is studded by watering-places from Bognor to Hastings, and 
whose length and breadth are traversed by railways. Such, however, is 
the power of nature when closely studied and plainly exhibited, that a 
very agreeable volume is produced from such unpromising premises, 
The mischief of Brighton loungers and puffing locomotives is limited to a 
narrow space; perhaps the railways, by driving away the permeating 
stage-coaches, render the smaller places and retired districts of a country 
less accessible than before. Sussex, too, is more promising than would 
The hills defy the locomotives ; the vallies have 
a natural monopoly. The inlet of the sea called Pagham Harbour, near 
Chichester, and the four rivers that traverse the county—the Arun, the 
Adur, the Ouse, and the Cuckmere—flowing through marshy vallies, 
and forming at their embouchures extensive swamps in the wintry season, 
are attractive spots for water-fowl and sea-birds ; the wooded lands of 
the Weald afford shelter to many species that require cover; the culti- 
vated grounds may vie for the purposes of the bird-fancier with any 
other in England; while the Downs, and their proximity to the sea, attract 
rare species, and are a resting-place for birds of passage. Who would 
think that within little more than three hours’ journey from London such 
a scene as the following can be reached; though we should advise no one 
but the naturalist or sportsman to go to it—others had better be satisfied 
to read about it. 

“ The considerable peninsula which extends to the South-west of Bognor, ter- 
minating in the headland of Selsey Bill, is perhaps as little known to the world ag 
any portion of Great Britain, lying as it does far to the South of the more fre- 


| quented highways; but it comprises a great extent of sea-coast, dotted here and 


there with patches of brushwgod and rough copses of.stunted oak—tempting 
places of rest to our vernal migratory birds on their first arrival from the Con- 
tinent—and also includes within its limits a wide-spreading inlet of the sea, 
known as Pagham Harbour, which might almost be termed a great salt lake; for 
the entrance to the haven is so narrow and shallow, and the channel within so 
tortuous and uncertain, that none but small vessels of trifling tonnage can attempt 
a e; and even of these the number and the arrivals are so few and far be- 
tween, that they only arrest the attention of the observer as they cautiously thread 
their difficult way to deposit or receive a cargo of coals or corn at the hamlet of 
Siddlesham, which is seen rising, like a little Dutch village, from the flat shores 
in the distance. 

“Here, in the dead long summer days, when not a breath of air has been 
stirring, have I frequently remained for hours, stretched on the hot shin- 
gle, and gazed at the osprey as he soared aloft, or watched the little islands of 
mud at the turn of the tide, as each gradually rose from the receding waters, and 
was successively taken possession of by flocks of sand-pipers and ring-dottrels, 
after various circumvolutions on the part of each detachment, now simultaneously 


| presenting their snowy breasts to the sunshine, now suddenly turning their dusky 


backs, so that the dazzled eye lost sight of them from the contrast ; while the pro- 
longed cry of the titterel, and the melancholy note of the peewit from the dis- 
tant swamp, have mingled with the scream of the tern and the taunting laugh of 


| the gull. 


“Here have I watched the oyster-catcher as he flew from point to point, and 
cautiously waded into the shallow water; and the patient heron, that pattern of a 
fisherman, as with retracted neck, and eyes fixed on vacancy, he has stood for 
hours without a single snap, motionless as a statue. Here, too, have I pursued 
the guillemot, or craftily endeavoured to cut off the retreat of the diver, by moor- 
ing my boat across the narrow passage through which alone he could return to 
the open sea without having recourse to his reluctant wings. Nor can I forget 
how often, during the Siberian winter of, 1838, when ‘a whole gale,’ as the sailors 


| have it, has been blowing from the North-east, | used to take up my position on 


the long and narrow ridge of shingle which separated this paradise from the 
raging waves without, and sheltered behind a hillock of sea-weed, with my long 
duck-gun and a trusty double, or half buried in a hole in the sand, I used to 
watch the legions of water-birds as they neared the shore, and dropped distrust- 
fully among the breakers, at a distance from the desired haven, until gaining con- 
fidence from accession of numbers, soine of the bolder spirits—the pioneers of the 
army—would flap their wings, rise from the white waves, and make for the calm 
water. Here they come! Already is the pied golden-eye preéminent among the 
advancing party; now the pochard, with his copper-coloured head and neck, may 
be distinguished from the darker scaup-duck; already the finger is on the trig- 
ger, when, perhaps, they suddenly verge to the right and left, far beyond the 
reach of my longest barrel, or it may be, come swishing overhead, and leave & 
companion or two struggling on the shingle or floating on the shallow waters 
the harbour.” 
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Of the local advantages of Sussex Mr. Knox has availed himself, not 
cleverly, but naturally. He has traversed the county in all directions, at 
all seasons ; he has studied the habitués and visitants of its leading divi- 
sions; and he presents the reader with the cream of his experience, some- 
times in a generalized picture such as we have just quoted, at other times 
in the form of a particular anecdote or incident if important enough for 
presentation. In introductions or digressions his style is not of the best ; 
put as soon as he is engaged in his real subject, he writes with spirit and 
some degree of closeness. An example may be taken from an account of 
an odd kind of lark-shooting near Brighton. Mr. Knox rather slights it; 
put it is surely as good as a “ battue” ; which, however, our ornitho- 

ist also condemns. 

“ The soi-disant sportsman provides himse'f with a certain implement called a 
Jark-glass, which may be fashioned in different ways according to the taste or 
whim of the fabricator. The following is a rough sketch from a highly approved 
article of this kind—a regular syren in its way—which had lured many thousands 
to their doom. 

“A piece of wood about a foot and a half long, four inches deep, and three 
inches wide, is planed off on two sides so as to resemble the roof of a well-known 
toy yclept a Noah’s ark, but more than twice as long. In the sloping sides are 
get several bits of looking-glass. A long iron spindle, the lower end of which is 
sharp and fixed in the ground, passes freely through the centre; on this the in- 
strumnent turns, and even spins rapidly when a string has been attached and is 
pulled by the performer, who generally stands at a distance of fifteen or twenty 
yards from the decoy. The reflection of the sun's ray from these little revolving 
Mirrors seems to possess a mysterious attraction for the larks; for they descend in 
great numbers from a considerable height in the air, hover over the spot, and 
suffer themselves to be shot at repeatedly without attempting to leave the field or 
to continue their course. 

“Jt is during the autumnal migration of the larks, which generally commences 
about the 20th of September and continues until the end of October, that this 
mode of warfare is in vogue. The direction taken by the larks in this periodical 
flight is exactly the reverse of that observed by almost all the warblers at the 
game season, being from East to West; and a moderate breeze from the latter 

int, accompanied by sunshine, insures what is called ‘good sport’ by those 
who can find amusement in this occupation. The fields in the neighbourhood of 
the coast on both sides of the town are haunted by various parties of shooters 
from the hour of sunrise until ten or eleven o'clock, about which time the great 
flights of larks cease or diminish, and there is no small degree of competition 
among the performers for what are considered the best places; four or five parties 
sometimes occupying one field, and as many shooters being attached to one lark- 
glass: but notwithstanding the crowd, and the noise of voices mingled with the 
continual roar of guns, the infatuated birds advance stupidly to their doom, hover 
in numbers over the decoy, and present the easiest possible mark to the veriest 
‘tyro that ever pulled a trigger. 

“To any one, however, witnessing it for the first time, the spectacle is suffi- 
ciently curious. Perhaps at this moment, the shooters, having all reloaded 
during a pause in the battle, are awaiting the approach of the next detach- 
ment. The newly-arrived stranger casts his eyes about and sees heaps of the 
dead and dying, but nothing as yet on the wing to explain the meaning of all 
those anxious upturned glances that he notices around him. Presently a voice 
exclaims, ‘ Here they are, look out!’ and a cluster of dark specks becomes visible 
at a great distance. In a few moments he perceives that this is a flock of larks: 
but surely it is not possible that they will notice that miserable tey which is now 
spinning ry med urged by the frantic exertions of a gentleman in bright yellow 
gaiters and bran-new shooting-coat, crossed with a virgin shot-belt, who pulls the 
string violently with one hand while with the other he wields his fuil-cocked gun 
as carelessly as if it were a shillelagh! He is mistaken: they suddenly descend 
with rapidly closed pinions, to within a few yards of the very spot where he 
stands, or perhaps to a rival Jure in the same or in an adjoining field, and hover- 
ing over it im apparent delight and admiration, patiently suffer themselves to be 
shot at and massacred in considerable numbers. 

As is usual with Mr. Van Voorst's publications, the Rambles have 
some spirited illustrations ; but skeleton district maps are required to 
follow the smaller localities. True, they can be traced on a good county 
map; but such is not always possessed—when it is, may not always be 
at hand. Whatever illustration is requisite for the due understanding of 
a book should be contained within it. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

Cambrensis Eversus, seu potius historica fides in rebus Hibernicis Giraldo 
Cambrensi abrogata; in quo plerasque justi historici dotes desiderari, ple- 
rosque nsevos inesse, ostendit Gratianus Lucius, Hibernus, qui etiam ali- 
quot res memorabiles Hibernicas veteris et nove memorie passim ¢ re 
nata huic operi inseruit. Impress. An. MpcLxu. Edited, with Trans- 
lation and Notes, by the Reverend Matthew Kelly, St. Patrick's College, 
Maynooth. Volume I. (Printed for the Celtic Society.) 

Leabhar na g-Ceart, or the Book of Rights; now for the first time edited, 
with Translation and Notes. By John O Donovan, Esq., M.R.LA., Bar- 
rister-at-law. (Printed for the Celtic Society.) 

Sketches in New Zealand, with Pen and Pencil. By W. Tyrone Power, 
D.A.C.G. From a Journal kept in that country from July 1846 to June 
1848. 

A Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Landscape Gardening, with a 
view to the Improvement of Country Residences. By A. J. Downing, 
Author of “ Designs for Cottage Residences,” &c. 

On Parthenogenesis; or the successive Production of Procreating Individu- 
als from a Single Ovum. A Discourse introductory to the Hunterian 





Lectures on Generation and Development, for the year 1849, delivered at | 


By Richard Owen, F.R.S., &c. 
By Peter Cunningham. In 


the Royal College of Surgeons of England. 
A Handbook for London, Past and Present. 
two volumes. 
The Apostles’ School of Prophetic Interpretation; with its History down to 
the present time. By Charles Maitland, Author of “The Church in the 
Catacombs.” 


The Hill Difficulty; or the Temptation, the Trials, the Peace, and the Rest 
of a Christian Pilgrim, emblematically and practically Considered in 
Allegories and other Similitudes. By George B. Cheever, D.D. 

[A series of ay papers, taking various forms, but always containing more 
or less ot a religious purpose. “ The Hill Difficulty” is an allegory describing, 
with much elegance of style and a sly satire, the various classes of Christians, 
Teal and nominal, who have left the plain to ascend the mountain, and the out- 


ward or inward obstacles they encounter in their progress. There are several other | 


allegories. “ The South of Spain” and “ A Cruise in the Mediterranean” is a 
af from Dr. Cheever’s voyage to Europe, where travel with its sketches predo- 
minates; the religious reflections being few and slight. Another paper of a simi- 


| lar kind gives an account of a return winter voyage to America from Havre by 


way of Cuba. The remaining papers are miscellaneous: sometimes a landsca 
sometimes a story, sometimes a line of conduct is taken as a subject, and applied 
to religious and moral ends. } 

The Genius of Italy: being Sketches of Italian Life, Literature, and Religion- 
By Reverend Robert Turnbull, Author of “ The Genius of Scotiand,” &¢, 

— Reverend Robert Turnbull is an American minister, who has travelled in 

Surope, and has given to the world in this volume his impressions of I 

such as be saw her, and the results of his reading about her. ‘The book is nei- 

ther travels nor disquisition, but a mixtare of both. The author arrives at a 
| city, presents a brief account of it, with perhaps an incident that occurred on his 

journey, and then gives novices of some of the great men connected with it; oc- 
| casionally throwing in remarks on the Papal religion, or on modern politics. 
The variety of subjects renders the book readable; but it is not very remarkable 
either for thought or style. } 

Fresnel and his Followers; a Criticism. To which are appended, Oatlines 

of Theories of Diffraction and Transversal Vibration. By Robert Moon, 
M.A., Fellow of Queen's College, Cambridge. 
[A revised reprint of some articles from The Philosophical Magazine, criticizing 
| Fresnel’s theory of double refraction; to which Mr. Moon has added some further 
| remarks on Fresnel’s theory of polarization, when, as we understand, the editor 
declined to insert any more papers, on account of the high authorities bis con- 
| tributor was running counter to, The volume also contains criticisins on other 
| ay a theories of eminent men, and an exposition of soine views of Mr. 
Lvon. | 
Court Etiquette; a Guide to Intercourse with Royal or Titled Persons, &¢. 
By a Man of the World, 
| [A useful book to those who contemplate “ presentation,” and have no intimate 
| triend to advise with touching forms, or who do not like to display ignorance by 
asking. ‘There is also a good deal of advice in reference to the etiquette of so- 
ciety ; sensible, but somewhat old-fashioned in its strictness. The tree-und-easy 
ideas of the “fast” or “ go-ahead ” school are not to be looked for in a book on 
propriety reduced to forms. There is a ground plan of that portion of St. James's 
Palace which the Court company passes through, to illustrate the route of the 
courtiers at drawingrooms and levees. 

Confessions of a Hypochondriac; or the Adventures of a Hyp. By M.R.C.S 
[ The story of a wealthy vid bachelor retired from business, who imagives himself 
in bad health, and is continually under doctors for fancied ilis. Tis tramework 
is filled up by sketches of watering-places and their company, with denunciations 
| of quacks and quackery. The style is fluent, and rather simart—a partial imita- 
tion of Pelham; but the book is deficient in matter and vraisemblauce. } 

Judith, or the Prophetess of Bethulia; a Romance from the Apocrypha. 
[The history of Judith and Holofernes is the groundwork of this romance: the 
interest of the fiction chiefly turns upon the love of Jonathan, a Hebrew noble, 
| for Miriam, a supposed Ammonite, who is finally discovered to be a Jewess. Sub- 
| jects of this nature are difficult in any hands; in the present instance the peculiar 
| difficulties do not seem to be understood, much less conquered. } 

A Sketch of the History of the Jews, from the End of the Captivity to the 
Coming of the Messiah. By Reverend B. G. Johns, Head Master of the 
Grammar School, College of God's Gift, Dulwich, &c. 

[A condensed narrative of the facts of Jewish history from the retarn to Jeru- 
salem after the Captivity, till the slaughter of the Inneeents, preceded by a sketch 
of the history of the later monarchy, with an appendix of miscellaneous notes. 

The hook is written in the spirit of annals rather than of history. } 

The Perfect Law of Liberty; or Good Tidings, &c. 

| [ The four Gospels priuted in four parallel columns. It is a neat volume, but the 

| object of the editor is difficult to divine in reference to his title. } 

Taxation Considered. Second Part. 

| [Rather some general remarks on taxation, and a half-economical, half-political 

| survey of the states of autiquity, mingled with quotations from classic authors, 
than an application of principles to our present burdens. ] 

} Supplement to the Edition of Mr. M‘Culloch's Geographical Dictionary 

published in 1546. 








PAMPHLETS. 

The Claims of the Redemption Society Considered; or the Principles of 

Home Colonization Explained, &e. By David Green. 

The Christian's Key to the Philosophy of Socialism, &c. 

Shall we Keep the Canadas? 

Hints for the Stutly of Flower-painting. By a Lady. 

Remarks on a Proposed Scheme for the Conversion of the Assessments 
levied upon Public Salaries, under Act 4 and 5 William [V. cap. 24, into 
a “ Provident Fund” for the Sapport of the Widows and Orphans of 
Civil Servants of the Crown. 


By Upsilon. 





THE ARTS. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION : OLD MASTERS. 
Tue colleetion of pictures for the summer exhibition of the Royal Tusti- 
tution is not so interesting as usual: although the catalogue includes great 
names, the specimens attached to those names are not characteristic or im- 
portant; the most characteristic specimens belong to the lesser names The 
| number includes Lord Yarborough’s collection, which is smal! and not dis- 
| tinguished by many striking pictures. The most beautiful one in the gal 
lery, however, the “ Dead Christ, with the Maries,” is included in his set; 
| and very fine it is: the face of the Jesus may vie for sweetness with that 
in Correggio’s “ Mater Dolorosa,” while it has more power. ‘The same col- 





lection comprises some good specimens of Guido, Albano, Guercino, Carlo 
Dolce; some Titians, which, like the “ Diana surprised by Acteon,” are in 
a very doubtful state. One picture ascribed to Raphael, “ Head of a 
Man,” attests the power of some masterly pencil on an indifferent subject 
Rubens's name is to several; but the best sample of his genius isthe sketch 
for the Lion-hunt; and in a fine version of “ The Lion and the Mouse,” he 
appears in conjunction with Snyders. 

Among the landscapes, not excepting even the beautiful frost piece by 
Cuyp, the most striking and masterly is a view over a flat land, imputed to 
Rembrandt. The Jand is divided by water, apparently a winding stream of 
some breadth; stormy clouds are driving over the sky, and cast a chequered 
gloom upon the scene; one drenching shower is just clearing off trom a rise 
in the distance, and a watery gleam of light breaks out as the ragged cur- 
tain of the falling water is blown aside: although gloomy, the picture has 
none of Rembrandt's deep shadows; all is open, to the utmost verge of the 
distance; the effect being produced by the nicest gradations of tone, caught 
with wonderful acuteness of eye and followed with the faithful power of a 
practised hand. 

The old men earned their power. Immense labour is seen, not only in its 
result, the painter's capital, skill—his “ accumulated labour”"—but also in 
| the living labour bestowed by love upon the completion of the work in hand. 
| See the exquisite feeling which reigns throughout the crude composition of 
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Bellini—the “ Virgin and Child”; how his mind was alive to the completion 
of every part, so as to make it match and support the whole. Not the soul- 
less finish of Van der Werf, who labours to get the surface of the body and 
that is enough; for the attendant St. John is as grand and graceful a figure 
as Raphael himself could imagine—wild as the wilderness, with his over- 
hanging hair, strong in life as the beast of the field; but graceful with the 
perfect growth of perfect humanity, exalted with divine inspiration, and 
gentle with love. See the workmanlike handling of Raphael; the complete- 
ness of that proud republican of the palette, Annibal Caracci. The gallery 
contains several works by modern painters, and even by a living artist— 
Turner: among them is Stothard’s “Canterbury Pilgrims,” and two scenes 
by Turner, painted for the father and grandfather of Lord Yarborough. The 
earliest, “ An Italian Landscape,” is a modest copy of the thing seen, and 
would surprise many who know only Turner's later eccentricities, by the 
substantial power which it displays: yet even here the painter is beginning 
to aim at impossibility, and the centre of the sky ferments with an unsuc- 
cessful effort to dash at the brightness ofthe sun. By the next generation, 
in “The Shipwreck,” Turner had grown more audacious, and had cor- 
respondingly lost power: the forms are looser, all are fermenting and dis- 
solving,—a partial foretaste of that dissolution which now decomposes all 
Turner’s works even before they reach the canvass. 


THE ETTY COLLECTION AT THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

The experiment made last year by the Society of Arts, of exhibiting at 
one view the works of a living painter, proved so successful, that this year 
the plan is repeated with the works of William Etty: the principal room 
exhibits Etty’s professional history since he first came into prominent notice; 
and in the committee-room are a few small pictures, principally studies. ‘The 
collection differs in one remarkable particular from the Mulready collec- 
tion—the omission of the artist’s early pictures. Mr. Etty first attained a 
place of prominence by his picture of “ The Combat,” which was intended 
to exemplify mercy, and was painted in 1826; a few of the pictures go back 
to 1822; and one bears the date of 1821. The omission is the more to be 
regretted, since Etty has confessedly attained his success by years of labour; 
and the student who had to contend with similar difficulties might have de- 
rived no small encouragement in tracing his progress from the earliest stage. 
As it is, some ease may be given to the painter's pride by withholding works 
decidedly inferior to those exhibited; but on the other hand, a sort of injus- 
tice is inflicted, even on him, by limiting the view to a part only of his ca- 
reer. In those qualities for which he is most distinguished, the picture of 
“ Cleopatra” (painted in 1821) is not far behind some of his best works; 
in other respects it suffices to mark a decided progress. A general dispro- 
portion reigns throughout; the head of the Cleopatra defies alike the ordi- 
nary proportions of sex and perspective. “ The Combat” (1826) is one of 
Mr. Etty’s most powerful paintings; but perhaps his culminating point was 
attained in the “Judith and Holofernes” (1827). The design is straight- 

» well conceived, and vigorous: Holofernes lies supine, his athletic 
frame unloosed by sleep; Judith holds the hair of his head, and lifting the 
faulchion towards heaven, invokes strength from the Lord God of Israel: 
the story is perfectly set forth; the colouring, if heavy, is at once sober and 
powerful. From this point, the progress of the painter is marked by se- 
veral concurrent and gradual changes, an estimate of which is scarcely 
complete without noting the task that he had assumed. The Catalogue 
quotes a statement by himself touching the nine large pictures which crown 
the present collection— 

“ My great aim in all my great pictures has been to paint some great moral on 
the heart. The Combat, the beauty of mercy; the three Judith pictures, [there 
are two pendants toit, as to the Joan of Arc, | patriotism and self-devotion to her 
country, her people, and her God; Benaiah, David's chief captain, valour; 
Ulysses and the Syrens, the importance of resisting sensual delights, or an Ho- 
meric paraphrase on ‘the wages of sin is death.’ The three pictures of Joan of 
Arc, religion, valour, loyalty, and patriotism, like the modern Judith: these 
in all make nine colossal pictures, as it was my desire to paint three times three.” 

“No exquisite reason, but reason good enough,” either for a toast at a 
public dinner or a series of pictures. The moral aim we have no doubt 
was quite sincere; but it scarcely survived the “Holofernes.” “The Com- 
bat” was painted before; by the time the artist came to “ Ulysses and the 
Syrens,” the moral bad ceded the first place, and had become ancillary to 
the exhibition of the nude. Survey the walls with one sweeping glance, 
and say what was the branch of his subject which Etty developed; ask 
“ Phedria and Cymochles.” The athletic men which it formed so great a 
part of Etty’s ambition to design, dwindle to small parts in the great drama; 
his Mars is always enslaved by a Venus. The design also shrinks to a 
small share in the picture, being mostly a pretext only for exhibiting the 
nude; with the design and the expression, the countenance loses its import- 
ance, and not only becomes a blank in expression, but sinks even to an ac- 
cessory in the painting. The drawing, which in the earlier pictures be- 
comes more finished and more powerful, drops out of the artist's attention 
= the careful outline, and the later pictures are painted by dabs of 

jour. 

It is as a colourist that Etty makes the highest pretension; but the his- 
tory of his career in that single branch points a moral not altogether of the 
happiest sort. By a diligent practice with the brush, he acquired a con- 
siderable facility in painting the broader surfaces of the female form— 
evidently the favourite portions of his work. But that he attained no 
vrinciple of colouring, appears from the fact, that while his colour in those 
portions grows brighter, in the more limited surfaces, and the face es- 

jally, it grows heavy, harsh, and mechanical: black greys load the 

tints, the modelling of the features becomes clogged with intiactable 
masses of clotted pigment, and the cheeks blush with a set patch of coarse 
rouge. After a while, the artist’s eye became vitiated—he saw in black 
greys and heavy reds; and ultimately, the harsh, coarse, ponderous tints, 
which had established themselves on the extremities, gradually extend 
over the broader surfaces of the body; and such brightness as Etty had is 
lost in that murky tinge. 

He was a victim to the common disease, manner. Repeating himself, 
which became comparatively easy, he lost his guide, Nature, and gradually 
drifted further from his model. He painted the “ Holofernes” twenty-two 
years ago, and has since painted nothing to equal it as a whole. His know- 
ledge of pigments has become greater; his skill of hand more certain; he 
had fallen more into the true bent of his genius, when he left the didactic 
for the voluptuous: but he thought himself warranted to indulge greater 
carelessness; he neglected to make the other parts of his pictures worthy 
of those parts which were more to his taste; he allowed his works to be 





| 


damaged by a spontaneous imperfectness: he was punished by the loss of 
the skill towards which he had made so much progress. 

Such we take to be the severe moral of a collection which may serve to 
cheer both Etty's friends and his enemies; since it displays many admirable 
qualities, and more beauties than some would care to admit; while it ao. 
counts for the flaws of his later works. On the whole, however, the exhi- 
bition is calculated to restore his reputation, by reproducing better pictures 
than those which he has of late years exhibited. 


MILITARY GAZETTE. | 


War-orrice, June 15.—6th Drag. Guards—Lieut. B. Brocas, from the 71st Foot, to 
be Lieut. vice Neville, who exchanges. 11th Foot—Lieut. J. W. D’Oyly to be Capt. 
by purchase, vice Kenny, who retires; Ensign H. J. Maclean to be Lieut. by purchase 
vice D’Oyly ; J. Finch, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Maclean. 50th Foot— 
Lieut. W. P. Elgee to be Adjt. vice Lister, who resigns the Adjutantcy only. 56th 
Foot—Ensign J. K. Humfrey to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Fellows, appointed to the 
96th Foot; Ensign H. Eccles to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Thorne, appointed to the 
80th Foot ; W. C. Coghlan, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Humfrey ; W. Bourke, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Eccles. 59th Foot—Lieut. W. Fetherstonhaugh, 
from the 48th Foot, to be Paymaster, vice A. Walshe, who retired upon half-pay ; Ag- 
sist.-Surg. to the Forces G. W. Powell, M.D. to be Surg. vice Williams, promoted on 
the Staff. 62d Foot—Ensign J. O'Callaghan to be Lieutenant, by purchase, vice 
Seale, who retires ; Joseph Smith, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice O'Callaghan. 
Tist Foot-—Lieut. B. Neville, from the 6th Drag. Guards, to be Lieut. vice Brocas, 
who exchanges. 80th Foot—Lieut. G. Thorne, from the 56th Foot, to be Lieut. vice 
Hardinge, promoted in the 16th Foot. 96th Foot—Major T. M. Wilson to be Lieut.. 
Col. by purchase, vice Hulme, who retires ; brevet Major R. Bush to be Major, by pur- 
chase, vice Cheape, who retires; Capt. J. Snodgrass to be Major, by purchase, vice 
Wilson ; Lieut. R. M. Lambert to be Capt. by purchase, vice Bush ; Lieut. J. V. O’Don- 
nell to be Capt. by purchase, vice Snodgrass ; Lieut. F. W. Fellows, from the 56th Foot, 
to be Lieut, vice Lambert; Ensign G. B. Cumberland to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
O'Donnell ; P. Hunter, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Cumberland. 

3d West Indian Regt.—Ensign W. J. Russwurm to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
Duggeon, deceased ; H. J. Rainsford, Gent. to be Ensign, vice Russwurm 

Hospital Staff.—Surg. T. Williams, M.D. from the 59th Foot, to be Staff-Surg. of the 
First Class, vice T. F. Cotton, who retires upon half-pay; Acting Assist.-Surg. E. B. 
Sinclair to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice Powell, promoted in the 59th Foot. 

Unattached.—Lieut. W. B. Park, from the 26th Foot, to be Capt. without purchase, 
oc - = - - ——________ 














COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, June 12. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Clymer and Co. Finsbury Street, printing-press-manufacturers—Ryley and Fitton, 
Burslem, corn-millers—W. and E. Philp, Launceston, booksellers—Tiley and Co, 
Henllis, Monmouthshire, quarrymen—S. and A. Nichols, Leicester, ironmongers— 
Thompson and Son, Liverpool, chemists—M. and T. Walker, Bingley, worsted-spinners 
—Ducker and Bayne, Chester, booksellers—Attey and Davison, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
grocers—Chowne and Co. Regent Street, foreign importers—Stretton and Co. Chandos 
Street, Cavendish Square, manufacturers of artificial manures—G. and D. Greenwood, 
Wetherby, corn-millers—Dennistoun and Co. Kingston, Jamaica, merchants—Gilson, 
Brothers, Manchester, stock-manufacturers—Scott and Co. Glasgow ; and Scott, Tyre, 
and Co, Montreal, merchants; as far as regards J. Scott. 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 

GovucGu, EpwIn TwizELL, Edmonton, boarding-house-keeper. 

BANKRUPTS. 

ALLEN, Tuomas, Great Suffolk Street, warehouseman, to surrender June 22, July 24: 
solicitor, Mr. Wellborne, Tooley Street; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

Bore, GeorGEe Henry, Stanway, surgeon, June 20, July 12: solicitors, Mr. Bull, 
Ely Place; Mr. Abell, Colchester; official assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman Street 
Buildings. 

Capua, Lewis PesMAn, Duke's Place, fruit-merchant, June 20, July 25: solicitors, 
Messrs. Marten and Co. Mincing Lane; official assignee, Mr. V’ennell, Guildhall 
Chambers. 

HeENsHALL, Henry, Kendal, chief constable, June 21, July 24: solicitors, Messrs, 
Harrison, Kendal; Mr. Hoyle, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; official assignee, Mr. Baker, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

INGLIs, THomas, New Street, St. Martin’s-in-the-fields, baker, June 22, July 25: 
solicitors, Messrs. Tilleard and Co. Old Jewry ; Messrs. Freeman and Co, Brighton; 
official assignee, Mr. Green, Guildhall Chambers. 

Martin, WILLIAM Prosser, Bath, wine-merchant, June 26, July 24: solicitors, 
Messrs. White and Co. Bedford Row ; Messrs. Bevan, Bristol; official assignee, Mr. 
Miller, Bristol. 

Mappox, Witt1aM, Liverpool, tailor, June 26, July 16: solicitors, Messrs. Corn- 
thwaite and Co. Old Jewry Chambers; Mr. Pemberton, Liverpool ; official assignee, 
Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool. 

Morton, Gaven, New Road, Whitechapel, draper, June 19, July 24: solicitor, Mr. 
Eade, Staple’s Inn : official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

OxcHaRrD, WILLIAM, West Smithfield, rick-manufacturer, June 18, July 23: solici- 
tors, Messrs. Lawrance and Plews, Old Jewry Chambers ; official assignee, Mr. Tur- 
quand, Guildhall Chambers. 

Storer, THomas, St. Ann’s Place, Limehouse, auctioneer, June 19, July 4: solici- 
tor, Mr. Buchanan, Basinghall Street ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Frederick's Place. 

SopEN, WILttaM, Gloucester, ship-broker, June 26, July 24: solicitors, Mr. Love- 
grove, Gloucester ; Mr. Abbot, Bristol; official assignee, Mr. Hutton, Bristol. 

Surton, WALTER Rosert, Bristol, chemist, June 26, July 24: solicitors, Mr. Boy- 
kett, Chancery Lane; Mr. Ayre jun. Bristol ; official assignee, Mr. Acraman, Bristol. 

Suter, WILLIAM HENRY, Liverpool, ship-broker, June 29, July 20 : solicitors, Messrs. 
Mourilyan and Co. Gray’s Inn; Mr. Neal, Liverpool ; official assignee, Mr. Bird, 
Liverpool. 

Wricat, Jonn, Northampton, corn-merchant, June 21, July 23 : solicitors, Messra. 
Pittendreigh and Stevenson, Gray’s Inn ; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Coleman St. 

DIVIDENDS. 

July 4, Waterman, Brenchley, Kent, farmer—July 3, Gusterson, Paradise Walk, 

Chelsea, builder. 





CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

July 4, Brain, Thomas Street, Stamford Street, ivory-cutter—July 3, Stevens, Acton 
Street, Gray’s Inn Road, builder—July 4, Marsom, South Place, Finsbury, horse- 
dealer—July 4, Lee, Marlborough Road, St. John’s Wood, jeweller—July 3, Gibson, 
St. Alban’s, baker—July 3, Keen and Langford, John Street, Pentonville, brewer. 

To be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before July 3. 

Halliday and Paton, Hulme, Manchester, chemists—Floyd, Wendover, cattle-dealer 
—Ridsdale and Chauncey, Liverpool, share-brokers—Fenwick, Liverpool, banker— 
Pitt, York Place, Pentonville, engineer—Rogers, Northumberland Street, oil-ware- 
houseman—Bricknell, Cheltenham, coach-proprietor—Kerr, Biggleswade, miller— Nash, 
Globe Wharf, Rotherhithe, timber-merchant —Loisell jun. and Edan, Hatton Garden, 
foreign: provisi hants— Downs, Newcastle-under-Lyme, fishmonger. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Thorpe, Goole, mason; first and final div. of 1s. 9d. any Tuesday; Mr. Hope, 
Leeds—Matthews, Driffield, chemist, first div. of 6s. 8d. any Tuesday; Mr. Hope, 
Leeds—Yates, Manchester, innkeeper; final div. of | 7-16d. any Tuesday; Mr Hob- 
son, Manchester—Roberts, Pwilheli, Carnarvonshire, draper; first div. of 4s. June 14, 
or any subsequent Thursday ; Mr Turner, Liverpool. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Gray, Perth, grocer, June 20, July 11— Watt, Dalmellington, Ayrshire, tailor, June 19, 

July 10—Fraser, Inverness, share-dealer, June 19, July 13. 


Friday, June 15. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Jewsbury and Knutton, Manchester, lacemen—Macnish and Co. Manchester, yarn- 
agents—Sandford and Co. Rotherham, ironfounders; as far as regards C. 8S. R. Sandford— 
Winter and Clarke, Huddersfield, woollen-cloth-mercahnts—Tarbotton and Whiteing, 
Hull, stock-brokers— Brierley and Willmott, Tattenhall, Cheshire, surgeons— Maltby 
and Co. Old Broad Street, attornies; as far as regards R. Beachcroft—Leete and Hill, 
Turvey, Bedfordshire, farmers—Bailey and Son, Altrincham, Cheshire, plumbers— 
Ringland and Cook, Liverpool, provision-dealers—Kedd_ Ii and Vaughan, Keynsham, sur- 
geons— Pullen and Finch, Worcester, attornies— Wilson and Smith, Burton-upon-Trent, 
ironmongers—Rogers and Co. Leicester, grocers—G. and C. Healey, Watford, wine- 
merchants—H. and E. Nicholson, Morpeth, grocers—Weatherdon and Co. Chancery 
Lane, patent-agents—Morse and Cairns, Newport, Monmouthshire, bonded-merchants 
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—Spencer and Clarke, Kinoulton, Nottinghamshire, limeburners—T. and R. Manger, 
Ewe'l. Dover, farmers— Hodgkinson and Co. Worksop, maltsters—Kembles andjTrower, 
Mincing Lane, produce-brokers; as fur as regards E. B. Kemble—Giles, Brothers, Ply- 
mouth, smiths—Smith and Co, Paternoster Row, stationers; as far as regards W. F. 
Chapman—J. and W. Hall, Leeds, timber-merchants--E. and R. Levy, Manchester, 
merchant-tailors—General Wood Cutting Company, Belvedere Road, Lambeth ; as far 
as regards C. Mackenzie—Black and Co. Beyrout, merchants; as far as regards W. 
Riddell. DECLARATION OF INSOLVENCY. 

Wiui1aMs, R., Brecon, butcher, June 13. 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
LovecRove, GEORGE Henw#¥, West Ham Churchyard, Essex, auctioneer. 
BANKRUPTS. 

BamrorD, THomas, RochdMe, woollen-manafacturer, to surrender June 26, July 17: 
solicitors, Messrs. Norris and Co, Bedford Row; Messrs. Norris, Manchester; Mr. 
Heaton, Rochdale ; official assignee, Mr. Pott, Manchester. 

Baggett, Tuomas, Oxford, timber-merchant, June 26, July 30: solicitors, Messrs. 
Meymott, Blackfriars Road; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Guildhall Chambers. 

Binnine, Tuomas, Pulford Street, Pimlico, victualler, June 25, July 30: solicitor, 
Mr. Melton, Bedford Row ; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Guildhall Chambers. 

BrockLessy, CHaRLes, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, tailor, June 28, July 26: 
solicitor, Mr. Hopwood, Chancery Lane; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall 


t. 
a Cuaates, Rochford, ironmonger, June 27, July 25. solicitor, Mr. Digby, 
Circus Place ; official assignee, Mr. Stansfeld, Guildhall Chambers. 

Caatones, Peter, Clirow, Radnorshire, innkeeper, June 28, July 26: solicitors, Mr. 
Pugh, Hay, Breconshire ; Messrs. Brittan and Sons, Bristol; official assignee, Mr. Mil- 

, Bristol. 
ae on Josern, Harefield, coal-merchant, June 22, July 28: solicitors, Messrs. Ab- 
bott and Co. New Inn; Mr. Rowell, Rickmansworth; official assignee, Mr. Green, 
Guildhall Chambers. 

Hatter, Francis, Shiffnall, builder, June 26, July 31: solicitors, Mr. Glover, Shiff- 
nal; Messrs, Motteram and Co. Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Whitinore, Bir- 
mingham. 

Haxzison, JonN, Loughborough, clothier, June 29, July 27: 
Nottingham ; official assignee, Mr. Bittleston, Nottingham. 

Kyiant, ANTHONY, Westmeon, Hampshire, miller, June 26, July 26: solicitors, 
Messrs. Husey and Co. New Inn; Messrs. Dunn and Co. Alresford; official assignee, 
Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry. 

LampINn, CHARLES, Newbury, upholsterer, June 26, July 26: solicitors, Messrs. New- 
bon and Evans, Wardrobe Place ; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 


solicitor, Mr. Cowley, 


Monn, Epwarp, Beckenham, farmer, June 26, July 26: solicitor, Mr. Smith, Bar- | 


nard’s Inn ; ofticial assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

Munson, MARK Lerrinowe tt, Hadleigh, Suffolk, victualler, June 25, July 30: solici- 
tor, Mr. Bull, Ely Place ; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Coleman Street. 

Nicaoison, Josern, Kendal, drover, June 21, July 19: solicitors, Messrs. Bleamire, 
Penrith; Messrs. Preston and Brown, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; Messrs. Bell and Co. 
Bow Church Yard ; official assignee, Mr. Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Unperwoop, Joun, Bury St. Edmund's, mealman, June 26, July 26: solicitors, 
Messrs. Wilde and Co. College Hill; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

Watson, WILLIAM, Craven Street, wine-merchant, June 23, July 26: solicitor, Mr. 
Bolden, Craven Street ; official assignee, Mr. Green, Guildhall Chambers. 

Wariont, Joun Ropert, Leeds, curricr, June 21, July 12: solicitors, Mr. Hartley, 
Southampton Street; Messrs. Cariss and Cudworth, Leeds; official assignees Mr. 
Young, Leeds. DIVIDENDS. 

July 10, Coates and Hillard, Bread Street, merchants—July 10, Benstead, Fleet 
Street, hosier—July 9, Shackell, Regent’s Canal, coal-tar-manufacturer—July 9, Wig- 
gins, Greenwich, bookselier—July 9, F. and W. LH. Chaplin, Bishop's Stortford, tan- 
ners—July 9, Kelly, Newport, Monmouthshire, bookseller 
Magna, Dorsetshire, clerk—July 9, Clunes, Brydges Street, pawnbrokcr—July 9, 
Smith, Harwood Street, Camden Town, clerk—July 12, Chappell, Great Marlborough 
Street, surgeon—July 11, Evans, Yrowbridge, Wiltshire, woollendraper—July 6, John- 
son junior, Uxbridge, carrier—July 6, Robinson, Slough, Buckinghamshire, grocer— 
Aug. 14, Arnold and Woollett, Clement's Lane, sbip-agents—July 13, Thornley, Rip- 
ley, Derbyshire, grocer—July 6, Cartwright, Heaton Norris, Lancashire, banker—July 
6, Mells and Turlay, Manchester, tailors—July 6. Cole and Mountcastle, Manchester, 
silk-manufacturers— July 26, Palmer, Birmingham, maltster—July 26, Bullock, Kid- 
derminster, corn-factor—July 26, Newbold, Stoke-upon-Trent, mercer—July 19, 
Taverner, Nuneaton, Warwickshire, draper—July 12, Iarras, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
wine-merchant—July 13, Cowan, Stockton-upon-Tees, tailor—July 19, Cook, Southern- 
hay, Exeter, upholsterer—July 13, Blackburn, Hulme, Lancashire, builder—July 17, 
Scott, Manchester, bootmaker—July 17, Merrill and Benson, Salford, type-founders— 
July 10, M. and W. H, Cooke, Denton, Lancashire, hat-manufacturers—July 6, Storry, 
Scarborough, printer. CERTIFICATES. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

July 11, Ablett, Merthyr Tydvil, draper—July 6, Westley, Biggleswade, miller— 
July 7, Smith and Osborne, Kedcross Street, Southwark, builders—July 11, Goring, 
Hanwell, butcher—July 10, laklé, Upper North Place, Gray's Inn Road, tailor—July 11, 
Andrews, King’s Lynn, grocer—July 6, Welton, Rotherhithe, timber-merchant—July 
10, Fox, West Cornforth, Durham, lime-burner—July 6, Pittield, Tottington Lower End, 
Lancashire, bleacher—July 6, Davison, Hunslet, Leeds, carriage-huilder— July 6, Ri- 











July 9, Salkeld, Fontmell | 


chardson, Liverpool, cutler—July 18, Cook, Southernhay, Exeter, upholsterer—July 18, | 


Taverner, Nuneaton, draper—July 7, Vaughan, Hereford, draper—July 7, Bishop, 
Marden, Herefordshire, cattle-dealer—July 10, Day, Worcester, cattle-dealer—July 15, 
Jordan, Birmingham, surgeon—July 10, Busst, Walsall, timber-merchant—July 10, 
Paluer, Rugeley, Staffordshire, corn-merchant. 

To be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before July 6. 

Green, Birkenhead, auctioneer—Bennett, Hart Street, Bloomsbury, artist —Peet, 
Ludgate Hill, printer—Hunt, Newgate Market—Wade, Dudley, grocer—Cooper, New- 
castle-under-Lyme, smallware-dealer—Lloyd, Madeley, Staffordshire, linendraper— 
Charretie, Trinity Square, Southwark, stecl-manufacturer ~- Pope jun. Newport, Mon- 
mouthshire, ship-broker— Hughes, Dover, linendraper. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Fletcher jun. Cheetham, Manchester, stuff-merchant; final div. of 1d. on the se- 
parate estate, June 26, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Fraser, Manchester—Palmer, 
Birmingham, jeweller ; first div, of 2s. 6d. June 21, or any subsequent Thursday ; Mr. 
Valpy, Birmingham—Ashworth, Birmingham, hardwareman; first div. of 4s. 4d. any 
Thursday; Mr. Valpy, irmingham—Faulkner, Manchester, coach-lace-manufacturer ; 


first div. of 43d. June 26, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Pott, Manchester—Barker, | 
Royton, Lancashire, millwright; second div. of 1§d. June 26, or any subsequent Tues- | 


day ;Mr. Pott, Manchester—Smith, Ashton-under-Lyne, tailor; first div. of ls. jd. June 
26, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Pott, Manchester— Knight, Wigan, butcher; final 
div. of 7d. Tuesday, June 19, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Hobson, Manchester— 
Williamson, Manchester, starch-manufacturer ; first div. of 3s. 10jd. June 19, or any 
subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Hobson, Manchester—Monk, Manchester, merchant; first 
and final div. of 3s. 1d. June 19, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Hobson, Manches- 
ter—Sheppard, Manchester, wine-dealer; first and final div. 





of 3s. 5gd. June 19, and | 


any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Ilobson, Manchester—N. and S. Tuffnell, York Street, | 


Middlesex Hospital, tallow-melters ; further div. of jd. June 20, and three subsequent 
Wednesdays ; Mr. Graham, Coleman Street— Davis, Weymouth, wine-merchant; first 
and final div. of 4d. any Tuesday or Friday after June 22; 


Mr. Hernaman, Exeter— | 


Ferry, Exeter, cheesedealer; first and final div. of 3s. 6d. any Tuesday or Friday | 


after June 22; Mr. Hernaman, Exeter—Menadue, Liskeard, watchmaker; first and 
final div. of 2s. 2d. any Tuesday or Friday after June 22; Mr. Hernaman, Exeter— 
Warr, Bridport, currier ; final div. of 3d. any Tuesday or Friday after June 22 ; Mr. Her- 
naman, Exeter—Moyle, Penryn, Cornwall, ironmonger; first and final div. of 2s. and 
1}d. any Tuesday or Friday after June 22; Mr. Hernaman, Exeter—Barraclough and 
Everitt, Halifax, woollen-spinners ; first div. of 2s. 6d. any Thursday; Mr. Freeman, 
Leeds—Morfitt junior, Leeds, flax-spinner; first div. of 4s. any Thursday; Mr. Free- 


man, Leeds—Ibbotson, Shetlield, merchant; second div. of ls. June 23, or any subse- | 


quent Saturday; Mr. Freeman, Sheffield-—Argles, Brunswick Terrace, Commercial 
toad East, mahogany-merchant; first div. of Ils. on the separate estate, June 16, and 
two subsequent Saturdays; Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry—Spence, Stockton-upon-Tees, 
timber-merchant ; first div. of 2s. 3d. June 16, or any subsequent Saturday ; Mr. Wakley, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Brown, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, attorney ; first . of is. Gd. 
June 16, or any subsequent Saturday ; Mr. Wakley, Newcas?!e-upon-Tyne— Wilson, 
Carlisle, millwright ; first and tinal div. of 44d. June 16, or any subsequent Saturday ; 
Mr. Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Tench, Winlaton, Durham, grocer; first div. of 
3id. on new proofs, June 16, or any subsequent Saturday; Mr. Baker, Newcastie- 
upon-Tyne—Garret, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, bookseller; first and final div. of 1s. 9d. 
June 16, or any subsequent Saturday; Mr. Baker, Newcastle-pon-Tyne. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 

Hamilton, Edinburgh, house-painter, June 18, July 9—}srown, Glasgow, share- 
dealer, June 20, July 11—M*‘Alpin, Edinburgh, coach-lace-madufacturer, June 20, July 
11—G'en, Edinburgh, wine-merchant, June 22, July 13—Stewart, Glasgow, merchant, 
June 21, July 12. 









PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd. | Monday. Tuesduy. Wednes., Thurs. | Friday, 
— — et 













i ' 
8 per Cost Consols. oa | 23 | 92 924 | shut | — 
Ditto for Account olg 91g | «926 | «82h jeOgexd BIg 
895 | 90h | 90p | I 98 91 
} a3 oo | of | la 91 924 
8b — |} 8h 6 5 
19 — | 19% 195 194 1939 
TITTTTT TTT _ _ | — | shut —_ _—_ 
}48 pm.) 48 48 48 44 46 
LR STENT | 67 pm.| 71 | 7 71 | «#68 7 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 



















































AustriaN. ....cccceecce cece 5p. Ct —— || Massachusetts (Sterling)...5 p.Ct.) loz 
Belgian . ceneeee 80 Mexican 2... wesiesseeues 56 - Pay | 
DIO... .errcccsccereeses - _ | Michigam ........66 «sees - _— 
Brazilian . ~ 794 || Mississippi (Sterling) = — 
Buenos Ayres _ 37 || New York (1858)..... = 95 ex 4. 
Chilian ° -! i — j| Ohio... . — 96 
Damiah 2.2 c0c.c.ccce. esce —- | 66 Pennsylvania .. e _ NO 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) ...24 — 50) |) Peruvian .... sesees = — 
Ditto. 4— | Tee Portuguese - } -— 
French — | maf DITO cece eeeee es ceneeeee _- — 
Ditto ....... ees - | —— | Russian... - 102 
Indiana (Sterling - | Spanish .... «seen - 16} 
(llinois . — | - iane>-90+¢0¢ ses ~ a“ 
Kentucky .........++ cconre @ — Ditto (Passive) ..66-.cceeeeeeecee a 
Louisiana (Sterling ° 5 89 Ditto (Deferred —_— 
Maryland (Sterling)....... ‘6— 89 Venezuela Active . { 25 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 

Rattware— | Banxs— 

Caledonian.......+. 26 Australasian .......sssseveseees 238 

Edinburgh and Gla 4: British North American s98 

Eastern Counties eb | Colonial ........+. aces 6s 

Great Northern .... . 14 Commercial of London ....+++. -—— 

Great North of England .. eee 241 London and Westminster ..... 24 

Great South. and West. Ireland..| —— London Joint Stock ....eeesee 1st 

Great Westerm .. 66 cee ceeceee rh) | National of Ireland ......++. —_— 

Hull and Selby...... ..- ° 919 National Provincial ..... - 

Lancashire er * Yorkshire ...... ie-—_ Provincial of Lreland. 3 

Lancaster and Carlisle .......... | Union of Australia .. 2] 

London Brighton and South Coneq o64 | Union of London lt 

London and Blackwall .......... 44 Mines 

London and North-western ..... 1254 Bolanos . 2.6.5 -seeeees — 

Midland .... «-.+++ ++ ool ony Brazilian Imperial ... — 

North British Ik Ditto (St. John Del Ke 

South-castein and Dove 209 CO Cobre Copper 

South-western ......... 35k MiscELLaAN Bota 

York, Newcastle, and Berwick ..} ag | Australian Agri 

York and North Midland .,.... } 3-4 Canada ..... oe 
Docxs— Genera! Steam 

East and West India. ......... | — Peninsular and Oriental Steam 

London ... aie Ow } Roya! Mail Steam ereccees 

Bt. Katherine... ........eeeees Sis South Australian.....6.... ++ le 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and Sth Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday, the 9th day of June i549 
18SUE DEPARTMENT. 


covccceese £27,770,200 Government Debt .. . £11,015,100 


Notes issued ...++.. 








Other Securities seereeere 2,944,909 
Gold Coin and Bullion ....... 13,448,731 
Silver Bulliod «..secesees S21 409 
200 | 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital . £14,553,000 Government Securities, ‘in- 






3,105 541 
6,151,026 
9,526,150 


1,066,067 






Rest e e60 accsee 
Public Deposits* 

Other Deposits ......6eecees 
Seven Day and other Bills .... 


cluding Dead Weight Annuity £14 
Other Securities ...... 0.6.05 9, 
Notes ...... © ecececece 
Gold and Silver Coin 


75 507 
13,675 





£34, 429,754 £4 A290 7M 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Ranks, Commissioners of National Debt & Dividend Accts. 








BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard .. £3 17 9 Copper, british Cakes £79 10 © .. @ 0 0 
Foreign Goldin Coin, Portugal Pieces 0 0 ¢ Iron, british Bars .... 65 0... 0090 
Mew Wease . coccoscccescecces - 0 495 Lead, Kritish Pig .... 16 08 ©... 0 0 @ 
Silver in Bars, Standard .. - 0 4 11 | Steel, Bagilish ...... ooo... 0ee? 


GRAIN, Mark Lane, June 15. 






eo @ & 6. . «6 &% 6 

Wheat, R. New 40to42 | Rye ....... 22to23 | Maple..... 351056 Oats, Feed. 15 t016 
Fine....... 42~—44 | harley...... 19—20 | White... 26 7 Fine. 16-17 
Old ........ 42-44 Malting... 24 —2)5 Bowers ... 27 Poland i7—18 
White - 44-465 | Mait,Ord.... 52—54 Beans, Ticks. 25 — 27 lime. 18-19 
Fine ....... 46—50 Fine . Old. .. .. 2-3 Potato 21—22 
Super.New.. 5J—52 Peas,Hog... 30—32 Harrow 2—ss kine. 22-23 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN. 


Per Qr. (Imperia)) of England and Wales. 





Wheat.... 45s. ld, - 256. 64. Wheat...... is. Od. | Rye 
Bariey..... 25 1 w 3s Harley .... 1 0 | Beans. 
Oats... .. 77 sl 2 OaRD 2c cccce 1 0 | Peas. 





Weekly Averages for the Week ending June 9 
Wheat, div. 6 /.—Barley, 26s. 11d.—Oats, 17s. 74.—Rye, 25s. 4¢.—eans, 31s. 7 


-—Peas, 20). 4d. 


FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town-made ......... persack 44s. to 47s. Dutter—Best Fresh, ils. Od. per dos. 
Seconds ........ «++. suceeee OL — 48 Carlow, 3. 4s. to 3i. 7s. per owt. 
Essex and Suffolk.on board ship 33 — 41 Bacon, Irish . +. -perewt. Gis.— 66s, 
coce o 4 


- Ts 


Norfolk and Stockton ....... - 35 — 3 Cheese, Cheshire 
Hran.... ++ « perquarter 0 — @ Derby Plain .. escccece - 52 — 6 
Pollard, fine.. o— 0 Hams, York --. OO — 6 


Bread, éd. to 744. the 4lb. loaf. Exgs, French, per 120, 4s. 64. to 6s, Od, 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 

















Newoats ano LeaDenmace.* Seire@risep.” Hiexo or Cattce at 
s. a. s. d. a. d. ‘ sa s. a SMITHFIBLO. 
Beef... 2 6to 210to3 4 : ‘ 
Mutton 210—3 i1=—3 10 5 
Veal... 2 8—3 4—4 2 s 
Pork 34-4 O—4 6 
Lamb. 4 4—5 O—5 4 
HOPS. 
Kent Pockets ....... . 634. to 88s. York Regents -- per ton 
Choice ditto....... « essere C8 =} Scotch Reds ovens 
Sussex Pockets «.......6.0.00. z=— 0 DOVORS 0... cccccscccec cos 
Fine ditto ........00..ceec00e 36 — 150 | Kentand Essex Whites 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses. 
CumseRtann. SM(Tarreco. Wrrscmaret 
Hay, Good ....ceececeree TU08, CO TOR cceceeecees Bde. BO TOs. c.ccccsecee 4. to 70s, 
Inferior .....c0-00+0 BO = 6S cecccrccecs o=— O.. i=— 6 
o— 0 - uv 
732 =— 90 sa =— 10 
20 — wo 2a =—- w 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIES. 
Rape Oil .......0-se-5e- per cwt. £1 17s. 3d. Tea, Bohea, fine, ....perib. Os. 1d. to Os. 3d, 
BEE cccccccccesencececses 117 6 Congou, fine e000 1s—i1 9 
Linseed Oil .. ercsccsecese 2 8 8 Souchong,fine . c.cce 13 —B ®D 
Linx ed Oil-Cake .,. perloood 9 lv o@ * In Bond—Duty 2s. ld. per Id. 


Candles, per dozen, 5s. Od. to 5s. 6d. 
Moulds (6d.per doz. discount 7s. 0d 
Coals, Hettom .....6 sescsesees 16s. 94 

TOOS.c.ceccesceccese erescees 0. Od. 


Coffee, fine in bond) per cwt. 58s. to 100s, 
Good Ordinary ° 2 6s 
Sugar, Muscovado, per . wt. 
West India Molasses. ... 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


(Saturday, 





ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE— 

Signor MORIANL:—It is respectfully announced, that 
this eminent tenor, being in London, on his way to fulfil an 
en; ment, has consented to appear for THREE NIGHTS 
at Her Maje-ty’s Theatre, the firstof which will take p!ace on 
Tavnspay next, Jone 2ist, 1849, (it being an Extra Night,) 
in one of his celebrated characters, Gennaro, in Donizetti's 
Opera of LUCREZIA BORGIA. 
The other principal parts by Signor Lablache, Madile. Parodi, 

and Madlle. A!boni. 

To give the fullest effect to the revival of this chef-d‘ceuvre 
of Donizetti, Signori Coletti, Belletti, F. Lablache, Arnoldi 
Bordas, and Bartolini, have obligingly consented ¢@o afford 
their assistance on this occasion, by appearing in the 
secondary parts of the Opera 

With other Entertainments, particulars of which will be 
forthwith announced 

And in the Ballet Entertainment will be included the highly 
successful new Ballet Divertissement Episodique by M. P 
Taglioni; the Music arranged and composed by Signor ox 
entitled—LA PRIMA BALLERNIA ; a 

The Seenery by Mr. Charles Marsha 


Madile (Prima Ballerina) ............. eeaie. c. Rosata. 
Passolo (Maitre de Ballet, et Premiere 
BONE «0 cc nesvcrteessesece .»M. Dor. 


Virginie (Cameriera de Mdlle. Madlle. Marra 
Rinaldo (Chef des Brigands)... 


Astolfo o-~ a Lieutenant).... 











rlo. 
Paolo Brigands ..-M Venafra. 
Pieto..... -++.M. Gourirt. 
Compagnes des Brigands...........+++ Mdile. Petit Stephan. 


Madiies. Julien, Lamoreux, Aussandon, Pascales, Tomass.ni, 
and Ladies of Coros de Ballet. 


Bxete ed HALL.—On Wepnespay Even- 

June 20th, will be performed MENDELS 
SOHN’'S on v Toto, ELIJ ‘AH. Principal Vocal Performers: 
Miss Lucombe, Miss Deakin, (pupil of Mrs. Alfred Shaw,) Mrs 
Alfred Shaw, (her first appearance these three years,) Mrs 
Noble, Mr. Lockey, Mr. Benson, Mr. W. H. Seguin, and 
Herr Pischek, (first time in this work). The Chorus will con- 
sist of the Members of Mr. Hullah’s First Upper Singing 
School. The Orchestra will be complete in every Depart- 
ment. Leader, Mr. Witty. Conductor, Mr. Joun Huttan. 
The Performance will commence at Half-past Seven o’Clock. 
Tickets Is. 2s 6d. and 5s. may be had of Mr. J. W. Pasker, 
445, West Strand, at 9, Exeter Hall, of the principal Music 
sellers, and at the Apollonicon Rooms, 101, St. Martin’s Lane. 


. 
metic as UNION, 
t Three o’Clock, Turspay, June 26th.—The Director's 
Matinée of Vocal and Instrumental Music. On this occasion 
the Hungarian Vocalists will sing new pieces; and the cele- 
brated Contra Bassist, Signor Battesini, will perform a Solo, 
and in concerted music with Piatti and others. Ernst, Sain 
ton, and Joachim lead in succession, and M. Mortier de la 
Fontaine , the renowned Pianist from Vienna, will play for 
the first time in London. To prevent inconvenience to Mem 
bers and their friends personally introduced, Visiters will 
have a portion of the room set apart for their accommo tation. 
Tickets, 10s. 6d. cach, to be had at Cramer and Co.’s Regent 
Street. No free admission except those of Hon. Members 
granted for this Matinée. Euta, Director. 


yi sLEY OF CASHMERE. dee OPENED, 

at Burford’s Panorama Leg ul, Leicester Square, a mag- 
nificent VIEW of the lovely VALLEY of CASHMERE, justly 
termed an Earthly Paradise, with its lakes, floating gardens, 
and enchanting scenery; including also Portraits of Runjeet 
Singh and various other celebrated characters. The Views of 
Switzerland from the Righi Kulm, and Pompeii, the City of 
the Dead, are also now open 


OSMORAMA, DIORAMIC AND PANO 


RAMIC EXHIBITION, 209, Regent Street, is now RE 











| clined to support the charity 


OPENED, with the following splendid Views of considerable | 





resent circumstances—A General View of 
the City of Venice , a General View of Rome and the Interior 
of St. Peter's, with dioramic effect; Athens, Jerusalem, a 
beautiful View of Switzerland, embracing towns, villages, 
and the lakes of the four cantons; the majestic volcano, 
Klootchefsky, in Kamschatka, fire and smoke in motion ; and 
the colossal Statues of Memnon in Egypt. Open from Ten till 
Six. Admission, |s.; Children half-price. 


AVAL 

of the Pegasus, the Heros, and the Atalante, on a sca! 

of unprecedented magnificence, will be offered FOR SALB, 
at the GRAND FANCY FAIR, for the Royal General Annuity 
Society, on Torsovy next, at the Bazaar, Baker Street. The 
price of the Pegasus is 600/. and that of the Heros and Ata 


Jante 2002. each. 
EW ZEALAND COMPANY'S SHIP.— 


The First Class Passenger Ship KELSO, 560 Tons, now 
lying in the London Docks, wiil be despatched for the Com- 
pany's Settlements, from the Port of London, on Monday the 
24 of July next. 

Rates of Passage, Provisions included— 
Chi 


interest under the 





ief Fore 
For each Person Cabin Cabin. Stecerage 
14 Years old, and upwards... 45) 3 3 18) 2 
7 Years old, and under 14... 2703 ist Z io | 2 
1 Year old, and under7..... 18 (5 3 8( Ss 
Und-r 1 Yearold.. .. ..... oe HE Oyo 


An experienced Surgeon is appointed by the Company, ‘and 
Medicines, Medical Comforts, and an ample Dietary provided 
for each Ciass of Passengers. 

Steerage-Cabins are provided for Persons paying in full for 
their own Passage in the Steerage. 


CURIOSITIES. — Ivory Models | 


For Freight, Passage, or further information, apply at the } 


New Zealand House ; or to Mr. Josern Stayner, broker, 110, 
Fenchurch Street, London. 
By order of the Court, Tuomas Cuppert Harinoton. 
New Zealand House, 9, Broad Street Buildings, 
London, 29th May 1849 


S! EAM TO INDIA AND CHINA, 
vid EGYPT.—Regular Monthly Mail Steam Conveyance 
for PASSENGERS AND LIGHT GOODS, to Ceylon, Madras, 
Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, and Hong-kong.—The Penin- 
sular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company book passen- 
gers and receive goods and parcels for the above ports by 
their steamers, starting from Southampton on the 20th of 
every month, and from Suez on orabout the lvth of the month. 
BOMBAY.— Passengers for Bombay can proceed by this 
Company's Steamers of the 29th of the month to Malta, thence 
to Alexandria by her Majesty's Steamers, and from Suez by 
the Hon. E. I. Company's Steamers. 
MEDITERRANEAN.—Malta, on the 2°th and 29th of every 
Month. Constantinople, on the 29th of the month. Alex 
andria, on the 20th of the month. 
SPAIN AND PORTUGAL.—Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, 
and Gibraltar, on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of the month. 
oun Plans of the Vessels, Rates of Passage-money, and to 
passages, and ship cargo, apply at the Company's 
Ofices, No. 122, Leadenhall Street, London, and 57, High 
Street, Southampton. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS AN INFALLIBLE 
CURE FOR FEMALE COMPLAINIS.—Women at 
different periods of life are subject to complaints which re- 
quire a peculiar Medicine to remove, and it is now an esta- 
blished fact that there is none so suitable as HOLLOWAY'S 
PILLS. Their purifying qualities render them invaluable to 
the Maiden, the Mother, and the Middle-aged; they are 
searching, cleansing, and yet invigora ; 80 that Females 
of all ages may take them with perfect safety ; and it is truly 
astonis!ing to find the benefit that is derived by taking a few 
doses, which speedily remove every species of irre; a in 
the system, and establish Health on a firm basis. id by all 
Vendors of Medicines, and as Professor HoLLowa t's Potablish- 
ment, 244, Strand, London 








Office of Qrduance, 6th June 1849. 
HE Principal Officers of her Majesty’s 
Ordnaace do hereby Give Notice that they will SELL 
by PUBLIC AUCTION, at the Tower, on Mownpay, the 18th 
instant, at 11 o'clock in the Foreneon precisely, sundry Lots 
of OLD STORES, consisting of Great Coats, Clothing, Serge 
Cuttings, Shoes, Bedding, Tents, Drums, Bugles, and Trum- 
pets, Hose-pipe, Tools of various descriptions, Ironmongery, 
Iron Scabbards, Old Iron, Stee!, Tin Ware, Fire wood, Flints, 
and various other Articles, the whole of which may be viewed 
at the Tower, Five Days previous to the Sale ‘Sunday ex- 
cepted) from 16 till 4 o’clock, upon application to the Princi- 
pal Storekeeper's Office, at that pl ; where Catalogues of 
the Lots and Conditions of the Sale will be delivered to those 

persons who may apply for the same. 
By order of the Board, 
isyuam, 8 cretary. 








“Offic e of Ordnance, June ‘th, 1849. 
Tue Principal Officers of her Majesty’s 
Ordnance do hereby Give Notice that they are ready to 
DISPOSE OF, to such persons as may be willing to tender 
for the same, a quantity of OLD SHOT, cast in Sand, mixed 
from 3 ibs. to 2 ozs. in Store at the Royal Arsenal at Wool- 
wich, which have been divided into Lots, and may be viewed 
upon Application to the Storekeeper at that place, any day 
(Sundays excepted) previous to the day fixed for the delivery 
of the Tenders. 

A Catalogue of the several Lots may be obtained by persons 
willing to become purchasers, at the Storckeeper’s Office, 
Woolwich ; the Principal Storekeeper’s Office at the Tower ; 
and at the Secretary's Office in Pall Mall, where the Tenders 
for the whole or any number of thre said Lots are to be deli- 
vered, on or before Tursvay, the 19th inst«nt. 

By oder of the Boa'd, 
KR Byunam, Secretary. 


Qociery FOR THE DISCHARGE AND 
_ 


RELIEF OF PERSONS IMPRISONED FOR SMALL 

















DEBTS throughout ENGLAND and WALES. Established 
1772. President—The Earl of Romney. 
‘ Lord Kenyon 
Vice- Presidents. ( Right Hon. Sir R. Peel, Bart. M.P. 


Treasurer—HBenjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. M.P. F.R.S. 
Auditors—John Pepys, Esq. and Capel Cure, Esq 

Ata Meeting of Governors, held in Craven Street, on Wep- 
NEsp«vy, the 6th of June !849, the case: 6 of 17 Petitioners were 
considered, of which 14 were approved, 2 rejected, and 1 inad- 
missible. 

Since the meeting held on the 2d of May, 3 Debtors, of 
whom | hada wife andachild, have been discharged from 
the prisons of England and Wales; the expense of whose 
liberation, including every charge connected with the Society, 
was 73/. 6s. ; and the following 

Benefactions received since the last Report— 








Thomas Wace. Haq. 2... 222 seccces cere sosece A. £2 2 0 

The Receiver General of Taxes, Some rset House, 
repayment of Property-Tax .. . . -mee? 

DEUS. GHMMMREE 2. oc cccccceces-cocce sosccccecccsecl 20 


Miss The een Cramer, per r Messrs. Coutts and Co. A. 
Mrs Cc . 





nes Roe Kart. pe r r Messrs. Hoare. 
revelyan, per Messrs. Drummond . 

actions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., 
No. 1, Brick Court, Temple ; also by the follow- 
essrs. Cocks, Curries, Drummonds, Herrie 
7, Craven Str. et, 
books may be seen by those who are in- 
and where the Society met on 
Josera Lunn,? 












ing Raskeve— 
Hoares, Veres; and by the Secretary, No 


Strand, where the 





the first Wednesday in every month. y 


TORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COM- 
PANY : Established in 1809, and Incorporated by Royal 
‘*harter. London Offices, 4, New Bank Bui dings, City, and 
ie. Pall Mall East; Chief Office, 64, Princes Street, Edinburgh 
CAPITAL 1,000,0002., FULLY SUBSCRIBED. 
President—UHis Grace the Duke of Sutherland, K.G. 
LONDON BOARD 
Sir Peter Lau ie, Alderman, Chairman. 
Francis Warden, Esq., Deputy- Chairman. 














Alexander Cockburn, Esq. Walter A. Urquhart, Esq. 
John Connell, Esq George Webster, Fsq 

John Irvine Glennie, Esq. | Benjamin Boyd, Esq. ) Resi- 
Charles Hertslet, Esq. | Mark Boyd, Esq. dent. 


Isaac Sewell, Esq. 
Physician—John Webster, M.D. F.R.S. 

The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded by this Company 
to their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in a 
fully subscribed Capital of 1,000,000/ besides an accumulating 
Premium Fund exceeding 525,0007. and a Revenue from Life 
Premiums alone of more than 105,000/. which is annually in- 
creasing. Four-fifths of the Fr ts are septennially divided 
among the insurers on the participation scale of premiums. 
On Insurances for the whole life, half the Premium may re- 
main on credit for the first seven years 

Tables of Increasing Rates have been formed upon a plan 
peculiar to thisCompany, whereby assurances may be effected 
for the whole term of life at the least possible immediate ex 
pense, the Premium commencing very low, and gradually in- 
creasing during the first five years, after which period an uni- 
form Premium is required during the remainder of life. 

The following is a specimen of the Kates now required by 
this Oftice— 

PREMIUM TO INSURE 1001 





AT DEATH. 


Age. Without Profits. Ag With Profits 
20 .. £1 12 20. .... £116 2 
3) ese 230 BD aces 2910 
eo 217 3 40 ° 360 
50 319 9 50 470 





Pr yempeutenmn, with Tables of Rates, and full particulars, 
may be obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Bank buildings ; 
and of the Actuary, Joun Kine, Esq. 1°, Pall Mall East. 

“Heyry T. Thomson, Secretary. — 


[He unprecedented success of ROWLANDS' 


MACASSAR OIL either in preserving the Hair in its 
original strength and beauty, or restoring it when lost, is 
universally known and appreciated ; and is recorded by testi- 
monials most numerous in themselves, and certified by the 
highest authoritics. From its exquisite purity and delicacy, 
it is admirably adapted for the hair of children, even of the 
most tender age, and is constantly employed for this purpose 
in the Nursery of Royalty, and by the families of the nobility 
and aristocracy. It is alike suited for either sex, and whether 
employed to embellish the tresses of female beauty, or to add 
to the attractions of manly grace and aspect, will be found an 
i iliary to the toilet both of ladies and gentle- 
men. . ; Family Bottles, equal to four small, 
10s. 6d.; and double that size, 2s. per Bottle. Sold by A. 
Rowtanp and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by 
Chemists and Perfumers. 

Pp tend AL VICTORIA FELT 

CARPETING.—The present period being peculiarly one of 
economy, the Public should purchase this description of Car- 
peting, the advantages being, durability, beauty, and novelty 
of design, imperviousness to dust, brilliancy of colouring, style 
equal to Brussels and at a cost of half the price. Purchasers 
are cautioned against spurious imitations, the Felt Carpeting 
being always stamped “ Royal Victoria Carpeting.” It can 
be procured at all the respectable Carpet Houses in London 
and its vicinity, and in all the principal Towns of the United 
Kingdom. The Patent Woollen Cloth Company also manufac- 
ture Table Covers, embossed and printed, of the latest possible 
designs andin every variety of style and ‘colour ; thick Felt for 
polishing Plate Glass, Steel, Marble, Tortoiseshell, &e. &e. 
likewise for Veterinary purposes; Felt Waistcoatings, Cloths 
for Coach and Railway Carriage Linings, Upholsterers, &c 
&c.; Piano Felts. Manufactories, Elmwood Mills, Leeds,and 
Borough Road, London. Wholesale W arehouses, only at 8, 
Love Lane, W ood Street, Cheapside. 
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HE NICOLL PALETOT WAREROOMS, 

114, 116, 120, Regent Street, and 22, Cornhil!.—Many tiene 
assumed the use of the word PALETOT, but Messrs. Nicou 
are the sole Patentees of the design and nd material. 


) ESSRS. NICOLL’S Wholesale and Count. Count- 
ing-house Departments for the London Branches in the 
Shipping and Woollen Trades are in Change Alley, Cornhil} 
and 120, Regent Street. ° 
= | 
ARIS WOVE ~ CORSETS.—Upon the an- 
nouncement of the arrival of a Hundred Cases of this 
Elegant Stay, the Importer informs Ladies that the extent 
of this very large importation, enables him to make a further 
re duction in them. The price is now 13s. for 18 ine hes, rising 
6d. an inch to 30 inches; from 30 to 36 inches, double boned, 
19s., none higher. None but the Genuine kept. Manufactory, 
a Bar le Duc.—Address, Grornct Rosrars, 183, Oxford 
Street, and 4, Lowndes Terrace, Knightsbridge, London. 


> 

SKETCHING FROM NATURE. —DICKIN- 

SON'S VADE MECUM. A portab!e compendium of eve; 

requisite for the above purpose, containing Colour-box, k -asel, 
Drawing-board, and Seat, compressed in an incre dible small 
compass, the size not exceeding 12 hes by 8, and weighing 
scarcely more than an ordinary Ske tch-bvok. The inventors 
confidently assert that nothing has hitherto been designed for 
artists so valuable as this arrangement. To be seen at Messrs, 
Dickinson and Co.'s 114, New Bond Street. 


Gta TIONERY and ENVELOPES of the best 


quality and lowest prices, at Limpimp’s, 143, Strand, 
Wedding-cards engraved in the most elegant style, and printed 
in silver; gentlemen's name plate and 100 best cards for 
4s. 6d. ; ladies’, 6s. ; card-casesin great variety ; cream laid note 
papers at ls., is 6d., and 2s. 3d. the packet of 5 quires; gold 
pens, pen-holders, and pencil cases; despatch-boxes, sta- 
tionery and envelope cases; travelling writing-desks and 
dressing-cases, bibles and prayer-books in plain and elegant 
bindings, at Limpiap’s, 143, Strand, facing Catherine Street. 
I EAFNESS. — LADIES’ HEAD-DRESS, 

The MIMOSA, or FLOWER CORNET, may be worn 
with walking, morning, or evening dress. W. Pine has per- 
fected and registered this elegant and efficient Ear Flower, 
which may be worn without detec ion with all the advan- 
tages of an ear trumpet. Tobe had only of W. Pine, 362, 
Strand, one door from Wellington Street. PIN DIONY- 
SIAN and TYMPANUM VIBRATOR, suited to every degree 
of Deafness; with all other acoustic instruments at various 
prices. 
ERMAN SPRING MATTRESSES, 

permanently elastic » nr y durable, and cheap. 

3 feet wide..... 5 4 feet 6 inches wide £3 3 0 
3 feet 6 inches wide 2 i3 ° 5 feet wi eos-coe 310 © 
4 feet wide.... 218 0O| 5 feeté inches wide 318 0 
One of these, w ith a fr rench mattress on it, is a most elastie 
and soft bed. Heat and Son’s list of bedding, with full par- 
ticulars of weight, sizes, and prices of every description of 
bedding, sent free by post. Heat and Son, bedding manu- 
facturers, 196, opposite the Chapel,) Tottenham Cou.-t Road. 


\ ETCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH- 


POW DER contains no acids, nor anything that can in- 





















jure the finest enamel ; it thoroughly removes the tartar and 


other impurities, produces a beautiful white appearance, has 
a fragrant perfume, and tends to sweeten and purify the 
breath. Who'esale and retail of Mercaure, Binetey, and 
Co. Brush-Makers to H.R.H. Prince Albert, 2s. per box. Cau- 
tion.—The genuine powder will have the Royal Arms, com- 
bined with those of H. R. H. Prince Albert, on the lid of the 
box, and the signature and address of the firm, thus, “‘ Mer 

CALFE, Binous EY, and Co. 130 8, Oxford Street.’ 











N EW WORKS 
And Works Lately Published. 








In Twenty-one Volumes, Quarto, Illustrated by 
506 Engravings on Steel, and many Thousands on Wood, 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, 
Seventh Edition, Edited by Professor Napier. 

An Index of 68,000 References, compiled with great in- 
dustry and judgment, is appended to the Work, form- 
ing a ready Key to its multifarious contents. 

In Paper, Printing, and Embellishment, as well as in 
the Literary value of its contents, the Work is accommo- 
dated to the improved taste and advanced information of 
the times; and, whether for the purpose of systematic 
study, or occasional reference, the Proprietors are satis- 
fied that the Seventh Edition of the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica” will be found to be the most valuable addi- 
tion which can be made to a Modern Library. 

“This is the really cheap Encyclopadia ; for that only is 
cheap which is excellent. Now that the country is being de 
luged with diluted stuff, compounded from Germany and Ame- 
rica, what hope is there forthe science and literature of Eng- 
land, that publishers dare ever again venture on such another 
work as this ?”—Atheneum 

“Arich storehouse of knowledge, re 
the age and country that have produced it.’ 





‘ting honour upon 
Standard 








In a handsome vol. folio, strongly half-bound in Morocco, 
gilt leaves, price 2/. 16s. a New Edition of 
BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF THE 
WORLD. 
= Ms AND CORRECTED THROUGHOUT, 

TH NUMEROUS ADDITIONAL MAPS 

The w ork is in every respect accommodated to the 
present advanced state of Geographical knowledge, and 
whether on the ground of accuracy, beauty of execution, 
or cheapness, the Publishers invite a comparison with 
any other work of its class. 

The General Index, an addition without which no 
Atlas can be deemed complete, contains no fewer than 
57,000 Names, with their Latitude and Longitude, and 
the Number of the Map in which they will be found. 

“ Large enough to be distinct, without being so large as to 
be unwieldy, it has all that any one can require for general 
use, and all that could be introduced, without making it too 
bulky or too expensive, and so counterbalance its principal 

intention.”"—Church of England Quarterly Review. 





In a thick closely printed vol. 8vo. price 30s. 

A New Edition of A SYSTEM OF 

UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 

FOUNDED ON THE WORKS OF MALTE 
AND BALBI, 

Embracing an Historical Sketch of the Progress of Geo- 
graphical Discovery, the Principles of Mathematical and 
Physical Geography, and a complete Description, from 
the most recent sources, of all the Countries of the World, 
with numerous Tables of Popalation and Statistics. To 
which is added, an Index of 13.500 Names, a number very 
much greater than is tained in any existing Gazetteer. 

“ A work the ag elaboration of which is equal to its 
utility.’ —At 

“ Execu ed wit h os sterly ability.""—Atlas. 

Apa and CHaRLes Biack, Edinburgh ; : Renee and 
Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; Whittaker and Co. ; 
and "Hamilton, Adams, and Co. London. 
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New Books and Nev Diritions In 4to. price 37, 3s. with 117 Wood-cuts, and 33 Engravings on Steel, 


PINTED FoR AN ACCOUNT OF THE SKERRYVORE LIGHTHOUSE, 


JOHN W. PARKER, West Strand. WITH NOTES ON THE ILLUMINATION OF LIGHTHOUSES. 


Se ae By ALan Stevenson, LL.B, F.R.S.E. M.I.C.E. Engineer to the Northern Lighthouse Board. 
RASER’S MAGAZINE for June. 
Price 2s. 6d. or by post 3s. ConTAINS: 

















1. Railways. No.1 “ Replete with interest to the engineer.”"— Nautical Magazine. 

. The Macedonian and English Campaigns in the “ Altogether we consider this work a valuable addition to one of the most important branches of practical sclence, 

Punjaub. and deserving a place in the library of every engineer.”— Newton's London Journal of Aris. 

3. Roebuck on the Colonies. “To sum up the contents of this volume in a few words is not easy. The works of the erection itself are in their 
4. My Vocation. From the French of Béranger. details so judicious and complete that we believe it will remain for many a day the pattern lighthouse of England. 
5. The Unseen Charities of London. The illuminating apparatus exbibits the resources of modern science —mechanics and optics—profoundly thought out 
6. Matrimony. Part It. and successfully applied to the ends of commerce and humanity.”—Athen@um. 
7. The Coincidence of Form. | ** We embrace the earliest opportunity of returning to Mr. Stevenson's elaborate work on Skerryvore Lighthouse 
8. Sowing and Reaping. ¢ Eesten F next 3 | and Lighthouse Illumination, and the more so as we think the subject of which it treats is one of the greatest prae- 
@. The Peace ¢ eng: eo asign Funmes, Past.t5%. tical importance, and one which ought to be far more generally studied than it is by naval officers. The great advan- 
10. The Hungarian —., . | tage of the refracting apparatus over the reflecting was first made generally known in Great Britain by an able report 
Hl. Diplomacy in the Last Century | by the author of the present work. In the present we must confine ourselves to the volume before us, which is so 
12. The Anthesphoria at Athens. abundant in material, that we cannot hope to do anything like justice to it within the straitened bounds at our dis- 


13. Current History. _ posal.” — Nautical Standard and Steam Navigation Gazette. 
y > EN AND: “ What Mr. Stevenson calls ‘ Notes on the Illumination of Lighthouses’ may more rightly be called another work, 
HE COLONIES OF ENGLAND > od Plan and one not Jess important nor valuable than the account of the Skerryvore Lighthouse. We must now shut up Mr. 
for the Cpe ieee — - 1 -— Stevenson’s book, though we could very well take more from it, for it is full of new and useful matter.”—Ciril Bngi- 
Possessions. y #0 TAC OSBUCE, &.F. VO. | neer and Architect's Journal. 
Ts. 6d. pea “Mr. Stew hil ~ading i » . r Smes Pr { ir gres 
. * . > Mr. Stevenson, while treading in the footsteps of Smeaton and his father as historians of their great works, has 
ILD LIFE IN THE INTERIOR OF largely availed himself of the progress which has taken place in the art of engraving. On no part of his work has 
CENTRAL AMERICA. By Georce Byam, late | Mr. Stevenson been more lavish of this useful and instractive adjunct to a pregnant text than in the treatise which 
he devotes to the curious subject of the I lamination of Lighthouses. No such assistance, indeed, can bring a dis- 
———_ - -— quisition so profound and such an array of mathematical science within the grasp of the unlearned. it needs, how- 
JOURNAL OF SUMMER TIME IN THE | ever. but an uninstructed glance at these pages to show that when the engineer rests from his architectural labours 
OUNTRY. By R. A.W Incumbent he has further ditficulties to encounter and problems to solve, which require an extraordinary combination of theo- 
Bi. be eee aos Fep —— neumbent of | retical and practical skill. The Promethean task remains to which the construction of the corporeal frame is but 


subsidiary.”— Quarterly Review. : 
. . le ApAM and Cuarces Biack, Edinburgh; Loneman and Co. London. 
ECKER’S GALLUS; or Roman Scenes of 
the Time of Augustus. With Notes and Excursuses. 


Transiated by F. Mercatre, M.A. Head Master of TO TOU RISTS 
,. 


434 Light Infantry. With a Frontispiece. 5s. 











Brighton College. A New Edition, revised and enlarged, 











and with Coloured Illustrations. (Next Week, | 
ADDY’S LEISURE HOURS IN THE BLACK’S GU IDE-BOOKS AND TRAVELLING MAPS. 
POOR-HOUSE ; or Priests, Parsons, Potatoes, and | New Editions. 


Poor-Rates. Ils. ' . . 
° “ They should find a corner in the portmanteau of every person about to undertake a journey of pleasure or 


y business, either in England and Wales, or Scotland.”—Joha Bull. 

val opp ny + ‘ . 

i} ILL'S . PRINCII LES var! POLITICAL “ The most valuable series of Picturesque Guide-Books issued by Messrs. Black of Edinburgh. We have looked 
ECONOMY. Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. carefully through the volumes: they are admirably ‘got up’; the descriptions are accurate, and remarkably clear 

and comprehensive. Altogether the series of works is of immense value to tourists.”—Art- Union. 














N the INFLUENCE of AUTHORITY in 


MATTERS of OPINION. By G. CoRNEWALL 


Liwis, Esq. M.P. 8vo. 10s. 6d. ‘ 7 TOURISTS.—BLACK’S PICTURESQUE | be TOURISTS.—BLACK’S COUNTY 
| 





GUIDE to the GLISH LAKES, Third Edition, MAPS of SCOTLAND ; carefully Coloured, accord- 
_ 8 ‘ °° ing to their Parochial and District Divisions ; with all the 
TALES ; the Language, Social Condition, logy of the District, by John Phillips, F.R.S. G.L. late | Railways, Places of Historical and Legendary Note, Me- 
Moral Character, and Religious Opinions of the | Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in the University of | moranda of Battles, &c. &c. In neat portable cases. 

People Considered in their relation io EDUCATION. By | Dublin. With a minutely accurate Map, by W. Hughes; | Price Is. and Is. 6d. each county. 
Sir Tuomas PulLuips. S8vo. l4s. Charts of the Lakes, by Sidney Hall; Views of the | A. &.C, Brack, Edinburgh ; and Sold by all Booksellers. 


a Scenery, by various distinguished Artists ; and an ample - 
RANDE’S MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY. Itinerary of all the Routes, with the Distances accurately T O TOURISTS. — ‘AN ‘DERSON’ Ss GUIDE 
to the HIGHLANDS and ISLANDS of SCOT- 


Sixth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 2,000 pp. 27. 5s. laid down. In a neat portable volume, price 5s. 

Vol. I. Contains, History of Chemical Philosophy—the “ It is a Picturesque Guide in every sense —its descrip- | LAND, inclading Orkney and Zetland; Descriptive of 
Powers of Matter and the Non-Metallic Elements— | tions are charmingly written—its intelligence is ample their Scenery, Statistics, Antiquities, and Natural His- 
Chemistry of the Metals } and minute—and its illustrations are admirable specimens | tory; with Historical and Traditional Notices, Maps, 

Vol. Il. Organic Chemistry—Weights and Measures— | of art."—Adlas. : Views, Tables of Distances, Notices of Inns, &c. New 

and an Index, giving more than 11,000 references. A. & C. Back, Edinburgh ; and Sold by all Booksellers. | Edition, greatly improved. In a closely-printed volume, 


main Price 10s. 6d. 
Mercer AND THEIR USES; in ai T° TOURISTS.—BLACK’S ROAD 











enlarged and improved. Including an Essay on the Geo- 











ND | “ Most copiously and praiseworthily minute.”—Athe- 


RAILWAY TRAVELLING MAP OF ENGLAND | ®@Um. 
Seetten tee hat. Sy J. B. cacmsen, AND WAL carefully complied from the Mane of the “The most complete work of its kind.”—Aflas. 


F.R.S. With a Coloured Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. | Ordnance Surveys, and beautifully engraved by Sidney | A. & C. Biack, Edinburgh ; and Sold by all Booksellers, 











oe : | Hall; with all the Roads, Railroads, and other Topogra- | — 
ARISH SERMONS. By Junius CHARrzes | phical information required by the Tourist or Traveller | FXO TOURISTS.—BLACK’S ECONOMICAL 
Hare, M.A. Archdeacon of Lewes. Second Series, | on business. Size, 32 inches by 22}. In a neat portable TOURIST of SCOTLAND. Fifth Edition, cor- 

Svo. 12s. | case, price 4s. 6d. rected and improved ; containing an accurate Travelling 
“ A beautifully executed map of England and Wales, | Map and Itinerary, with Descriptive Notices of all the 
WENTY-FIVE VILLAGE SERMONS. | Which. afier careful observation and reference, we can | Remarkable Objects along the several roads, and Four 

. ce ngs al , ve . | Characterize as being among the most correct ever issued.” | Engraved Charts of those localities which possess pecu- 

fray + nay Kinoster jun. Rector of Eversley. | _ wining Journal. | Har Historical or Picturesque interest. Ina neat closely- 


a A SMALLER MAP. Price 2s 6d. printed volume. Price 3s, 6d 
7 y ° — A. & C. Biack, Edinburgh; and Sold by all Booksellers. “A work t carefully and elabora‘ely compiled, . 
OMAN’S MISSION. Thirteenth Edition, ’ es ey come oe 
reduced in size and price, cloth, gilt edges. 2s. T° TOURL 


the smallest possible space.” —Scolsman. 


= : | taining the greatest possible amount of information in 
S.—BLACK’S ROAD AND | 
RAILWAY TRAVELLING MAP of SCOTLAND, A. & C. Biacs, Edinburgh; and Sold by all Booksellers. 
| 
| 
| 





YOVERNESS LIFE 3 its Trials, Duties, and | carefully constructed from the best Authorities ; with all — 
Encouragements. By the Author of “ Aids to | the Roads and Railroads accurately laid down. Size, 32 T° TOURISTS.—BLACK’S PICTURESQUE 
TOURIST and ROAD-BOOK of ENGLAND and 


inches by 224. In a neat portable case, price 4s. td 
TERRE oR *,* From the care bestowed on the construction of the | WALES; containing a General Travelling Map, with the 
TILLIAMS’S HOLY CITY: Hlistorical, present nap, and the means which have been used tocor- | Roads and Railways distinctly laid down ; besides Sec- 
Topographical cnd Antiquarian Notices of Jeru- rect the original drawings, by reference te individuals | tions of the more important Districts on an enlarged 
salem. Second Edition, with numerous Iustrations, and conversant with the topography of their respective local- | scale, and Engraved Charts of Roads, Railroads, and In- 
considerable Additions, including ° ities, the publishers are satisfied that it will be found the teresting Localities. In a closely-priuted and portable 
. THE ARCHITECTURAL | mest accurate and beautiful map 0: Scotland extant. volume. Price 10s. 6d. 

HISTORY OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. = ees ae noe oe Mt a pocket. | .,Anattempt to bring the old road-book mp to the pitch 
By Professor Wits. | book, and admits at the same time of a partial examina- of motere imgrovement, end we are Round to pronsunee 
With this Edition is also published, a | tion > _s ot coat ; it successful. It is cheap and portable, at the same 
PLAN OF THE TOWN AND ENVIRONS OF a | time that it contains an immense mass of information, 
JERUSALEM, A SMALLER MAP. Price 2s. 6d. closely compressed and well printed.”—Civil Engineer's 

A. & C. Buack, Edinburgh ; and Sold by all Booksellers. | Journal. 
A. & C. Biack, Edinburgh; and Sold by all Booksellers, 


Development.” 2s. 


Copied, by permission of Field-Marshal the Marquis of 
Anglesey, from the Original Drawing of the Survey made . sian = 7 . 
by Lieutenants Aldrich and Symonds, of the Royal En- Mo TOUR ISTS.—BLACK’S G U IDE waporenes : ean aos o9r oo 
gineers, under the orders of Lieut.-Col. Alderson, com- | THROUGH EDINBURGH. Sixth Edition. Price | KO TOURISTS.—BLACK’S TRAVELLING 
manding the Royal Engineers in Syria. Two large vo- | 2s. 6d. And GUIDE THROUGH GLASGOW. Third | MAPS of NORTH and SOUTH WALES, Reduced 

nes, Svo. with Illustrations. 27. 5s. Edition. Price 2s. With Maps and Views. from the Maps of the Ordnance Survey. In neat port- 

*,* The Survey of which this is a copy is the only *,* Both these works are compiled for the special use | able cases. Price Is, 6d. each. 

One that has ever been made by professional Surveyors. | of strangers; their contents being arranged in distinct | A. & C. BLack, Edinburgh ; and Sold by all Booksellers. 
The forms cf the mountains and valleys are for the first | walks, indicated by different colours on the maps of the 

ae a a = pent of a model from the | respective cities. The tourist is thus enabled to traverse | In a closely- printed and portable volume, price 10s. 6d. 
onvour lines of the original Drawings. a 5 ri 

The c . . . by Mr. the ground without any further assistance, and to visit ] LACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST 


Plan is beautifully engraved on Steel, ut is worth seeing i th cities i very short time 
Lowry, and is published with the Historical and Deserip- | 4 g¢: Ape ery and Sold by all Booksellers. AND ROAD-BOOK OF ENGLAND; with nu- 


tive Memoir reprinted from Williams’s “ Holy City,” e 5 | merous Maps, Railway Charts, and Views. 
Price 9s. ; and also mounted on canvass, with rollers, for IPRe A. & C. Brack, Edinbu h; and Sold by all Booksellers. 
use in libraries, schools, &c. price 18s. T° TOU RISTS.—BLACK'S K’S PICTURESQUE | rs y 

ne TOURIST OF SCOTLAND. Sixth Edition, cor- | Price 8s. 6d. & Senet Edition of 


ILLIS'S ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY | [704 s24,mproved;, containing a9 eooarate Travelling | LACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST 
OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. Ilustrated from | teresting Localities, (including Plans of Edinburgh and of SCOTLAND; with 24 Maps, Plans, and Charts ; 

Original Drawings. Reprinted from the above Work. 9s. | Glasgow); numerous Views of the Scenery, on Wood | and 50 Views of Scenery and Public Buildings. 

| and Steel, and a copious Itinerary. In a handsome port | A. & C. Bracg, Edinbnrgb ; and Sold by all Bockediiens. 








IE x > ‘edi able volume. Price 8s. 6d. een - 
CORNELI TACITI Ol ERA, ad Codices 9 a eth elie Price 5s. a Third Edition of 
e Antiquissimos, Commentario Critico Exacta et < ” ive well-arrenged A PI ITURESQ SQUE GUIDE 
}. «ndata. Edidit Professor Rirrer. Complete in Four Guide-book. We have been tutuished with an incidental LACK’S C 
Vi lumes, 8vo. 28s. This Edition contains a collation | Proof of the remarkable accuracy of the charts and de- to the ENGLISH LAKES; with an Essay on the 
of «l) the older MSS. with the emendations of Ritter and | 8¢Tiptions, in the personal testimony of a pedestrian, who | Geology of the District, by Professor Putciips ; minutely 
of former Editors ; an Explanation of all difficult Pas- | "48 traversed @ considerable space book in hand.”— | tena a they Saag guna al Dock 


Ranges and other Scenery. 
A. & C. Biack, Edinburgh ; and Sold by all Booksellers. 


Sages, and a Justification of the New Readings ; a Life | S/ectator. 


of Taeitus, a Criticism of his Writings, Indices, and Notes. ' A- & C. BLack, Edinburgh ; and Sold by all Booksellers. 
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Just published, 8vo. price ls. 
HALL WE KEEP THE CANADAS ? 
London : J. Hatcuarp and Son, 187, Piccadilly. — 


NEW WORK ON ITALY. 
Just published, in post 8vo. price 6s. 
ie GENIUS of ITALY: "being Sketches 
of Italian Life, Literature, and Religion. By the 
Rev. Ropert TURNBULL.—D. Boove, Fleet Street. 


In a few days will be published, in 8vo. 9s. cloth, 
HE SABBATH; or an Examination of the 
Six Texts commonly adduced from the New Testa- 
ment in proof of a Christian Sabbath. By a LaYMan. 
London: CHAPMAN and HALt, 186, Strand. 


This day is HERVEY in 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 
ANNY HERVEY, or the MOTHER'S 
CHOICE; a Story of Social Life. This Story forms 

the new work in CHAPMAN and Hatv’s Series of Original 
Fictions, &e. —London: CuapMmaN and Hatt, 186, Strand. 


Just t published, | price 2s. 
N ESSAY ON PRIESTHOOD. Intended 
chiefly as an Answer to the THEORY OF THE 
CHURCH, as advanced by Dr. Arnold, &. By the 
Rev. H. Tarts, M. A. Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Oxford: Joun HENRY PARKER ; and 377, Strand, London. 


NEW WORK by the AUTHOR OF “ HOCHELAGA.” 
On Saturday, June 234, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits 
of Jacaues Quartier and General Wolfe, 

HE CONQUEST OF CANADA. 
By the Author of “ Hochelaga.” 
RicHaRD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary toher Majesty. 


NEW ‘HISTORICAL WORK, UNIFORM WITH 
MR. PRESCOTT’S HISTORICAL WORK. 
Immediately, in 2 vols. 8vo. with a Vol. of Illustrations, 

HE LIBERTY OF ROME; a History. 

With an Historical Account of the Liberty of An- 
cient Nations. By SamMvet ELtor, Esq. 

Ricuarp BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 


THE DEAD SEA AND THE JORDAN. 
In 8vo. with numerous Engravings, bound, 
ARRATIVE of an EXPLORING EXPE- 
DITION TO THE DEAD SEA AND SOURCE 
OF THE JORDAN. Undertaken by Order of the Go- 
vernment of the United States. By W. F. Lyncu, U.S.N 
Commander of the Expedition. 
Is Published This Day. 
RIcHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary | to her Majesty. 


Just published, price Is. 6d. 

A FEW REMARKS upon the CONSTRUC- 

TION and PRINCIPLES of ACTION of the ANE- 
ROID BAROMETER; a newly-invented portable in- 
strument. With Observations upon and Use of the Ba- 
rometer, Defence of the Torricellian Tube, &c. By 
Cnaxces Fropsnam, Chronometer-maker, ARNOLD’s, 84, 
Strand, corner of Cecil Street. 


Now ready, Fourth enlarged Edition, price 6s. 
ERMAN GRAMMAR, WITH READING 
LESSONS, Systematically Arranged to show the 
Affinity existing between the English and German Lan- 
guage, and Progressive Exercises. By A. TROPPANEGER, 
formerly of the University of Leipzig, First Master of 
Germauin the Royal Military Academy of Woolwich. 
London : HiproLyTe BAILLIERE, 219, Regent Street. — 


~~ Phis day is published, price 2s. free by post 2s. 6d. 
HE SCIENCE OF LIFE; or How to 
Live and What to Live for: with ample rules for 
diet, regimen, and self-management, together with in- 
structions for securing health, longevity, and that sterling 
state of happiness only attainable through the judicious 
observance of a well-regulated course of life. 
Kent and Ricwarps, 52, ’aternoster Row; Many, 39, 
Cornhill ; HANNAY and Co. 63, Oxford Strect. 


Now ready, in 8vo. price 2s 
FEW WORDS on CATHEDRAL MUSIC 
and the MUSICAL SYSTEM OF THE CHURCH; 
with a Plan of Reform. By SAMUEL SEBASTIAN WESLEY, 
Mus, Doc. To which are appended, two Vocal Composi- 
tions in Score, by the late SAMUEL WESLEY. 

London: Rivrnerons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place ; & CHarrett, New Bond Street ; Leeds : 
R. SLOcCoMBE. 

This day is pablished, 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 
O* PARTHENOGENESIS ; or the Succes- 

sive Production of Procreating Individuals from a 
Single Ovum. A Discourse introductory to the Hunter- 
ian Lectures on Generation and Development. For the 
Year 1849. Delivered at the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England. By Ricuanp Owen, F.R.S. &c. Hunterian 
Professor and Conservator of the Museum. 

Joun VAN Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


This | day ‘is published, in 1 vol. 8yo. price 14s. cloth, | 
EDICAL and ECONOMICAL BOTANY. 
IMustrated with upwards of Three Hundred Dia- 
grams and Wood-cuts. Being the Third Part of the 
ELEMENTS OF BOTANY, Structural, Physiological, 
and Medical. By Joun Linpiey, Ph.D. F.R.S. &c. &c. 
Also, by the same Author, 
Parts 1 and 2, forming the ELEMENTS of BOTANY, 
Structural and Physiological. One vol. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 
Brappury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


CAPTAIN CLARIDGE’S NEW WORK. 

In a few days will be published, in 8vo. price 5s. 
OMPLETE AND FAMILIAR GUIDE TO 

HY DROPATHY ; showing how Cold Water, Tepid 
Water, and Friction, may be applied with safety and suc- 
cess to most diseases to which the human frame is sub- 
ject. From notes furnished to the Author by Priessnitz 
himself, during a recent residence of twelve months at 
Graefenburg. By Captain CLanipce. 
JAMES MADDEN, Leadenhall Street. 


THE a Me oe ILLUSTRATED. 


ly, Part II. price ls. of 
HE By Joun 


























PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. 
Bunyan. The Text carefully collated with the 
Edition of 1688 (the last published in the Author's life- 
time) from the Library of George Offor, Esq. of Hack- 
ney. Profusely illustrated by WittiaM Harvey. To 
be completed in Ten Parts, each containing from 25 to 30 
Engravings. 
*,* Specimens of the work may be seen at all Book- 
sellers. D. Bocvg, Fleet Strect. 





NEW WORKS. 


Mr. W. TYRONE POWER’S NEW 
ZEALAND SKETCHES. With Plates and Wood-cuts. 


M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHI- 
New Edition. 2 vols. 4/. 
2s. Gd. 


Mr. 
CAL DICTIONARY. 
SUPPLEMENT. 


Sir JAMES STEPHEN’S ESSAYS in 
ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. 2 vols. 24s. 


Iv. 

The APOSTLES’ SCHOOL of PRO- 
PHETIC INTERPRETATION. By Cuanues Matt- 
LAND. 12s. 

v. 

SOUTHEY’S COMMON PLACE- 

BOOK. First Series, CHOICE PASSAGES, &c. 18s, 


Vi. 


Sir GEORGE HEAD'S ROME: a 
TOUR of MANY DAYS. 3 vols. 36s. 


Vit. 
LOYOLA: and JESUITISM in its 
RUDIMENTS. By Isaac TAYLOR. 10s. 6d. 


vill. 


The Rev. B. G. JOHNS’S SKETCH of 
the HISTORY of the JEWS. 12mo. Map, Is. 6d. 


Ix. 


Sir JOHN HERSCHEL’s OUTLINES 
of ASTRONOMY. With Plates and Wood-cuts. 18s. 


x. 
SCHLEIDEN’S SCIENTIFIC BO- 
TANY. Translated by Dr. E. LANKESTER. Plates and 
Wood-cuts. 2is. 
xI. 
Sir W. J. HOOKER’S GUIDE to 
KEW GARDENS. 1l6mo. Wood-cuts, price 6d. 


xi. 

Mr. A. J. DOWNING’S TREATISE 
on LANDSCAPE GARDENING. With Wood En- 
gravings. 18s. 

‘ x. 

Mr. J. SCOFFERN On the MANU- 
FACTURE of SUGAR, Chemically Considered. With 
Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 

xIv. 

Mr. H. TWINING On the PHILO- 

SOPHY of PAINTING. With numerous Illustrations. 


xv. 


Mr. CHARLES SWAIN’S ENGLISH 
MELODIES. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

** There are several sonnets which will lose nothing by 
comparison with the minor poems of the author of * Childe 
Harold,’ or the more simple strains of the Poet Laureate.” 
—Beil's Messenger’. 

XVI. 
Mr. STANLEY’S TREATISE on DIS- 
EASES of the BONES. 10s. 6d. ; Atlas of Plates, 31s. 6d. 


XVII. 


Dr. TODD’S CYCLOP ZDIA of ANA- 
TOMY and PHYSIOLOGY. Part XXXVI. 5s. 





Nearly ready. 


XVII. 


HANDBOOK of EUROPEAN LITE- 
RATURE. By Mrs. Foster. Fcap. 8vo. 
xIx. 


Bishop THIRLWALL’S HISTORY of 
GREECE. New Edition, revised. Vol. V. 8vo. 


xx. 


SCRIPTURE LANDS. By the Rev. 
W. J. Woopcock. With 4 Illustrations. Post 8vo. 
XXI. 


The Rev. J. E. RIDDLE’S COPIOUS 
LATIN-ENGLISH LEXICON, augmented from Dr. 


| FReuND’s new German Work. Small 4to. 


xxl. 


The STUD, for PRACTICAL PUR- 
POSES and PRACTICAL MEN. By Hagry Higoves. 
Feap. 8vo. Frontispiece. 





London; Loycman, Brown, GREEN, and 
Lonemans. 








( UARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXIx.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number 
must be forwarced to the Publisher by the 2ist, and 
ILLS for insertion by the 23d inst. 
Jonn Mcrray, Albemarle Street. 


JA DINBU RGH REV IEW, No. CLXXXi— 

1, ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion are 

requested to be forwarded to the Publishers before Tues. 

day, the 26th, and BILLS by Thursday, the 28th instant, 
_ London: LONGMAN and Co, 39, Paternoster Row. 


ESTMINSTER aud FOREIGN QUAR.- 
TERLY REVIEW, No. 101, and No. 86, for 
July 1849.—BILLS and ADVERTISEMENTS should be 
forwarded on or before Tuesday, the 26th instant. 
Georce Luxrosp, |, Whitefriars Street, Fleet Street, 


MR. J. D. HARDING'S NEW WORK ON DRAWING, 
Just published, in 6 Parts, 21s. ; or bound in cloth, 255, 
ESSONS ON ART. Arranged progressiy ely, 

4 and consisting of 140 separate and distinct Lessons, 
with Letterpress Instructions. By J. D. Harpine, 

The object of this work is to supply, more especially 
for the use of schoo!s, a Series of Progressive Lessons in 
Drawing, designed not only to facilitate the acquisition 
of aright practice of art, but to make the pupil ac. 
quainted with the principles on which it depends. 

D. Boeve, Fleet Street. 


Just published, feap. 8vo. price 6s. 
I ISTORY of EUROPE during the YEAR 
1848: exhibiting the Causes and ri onsequences of 
the various Continental Revolutions, and their Influence 
on the Progress of Society. By Water K. Ketry. 

“ Every one who reflects on the wonderful changes we 
have witnessed will feel how useful it must be to possesg 
a judicious recapitulation of all that has been done around 
us. Such a recapitulation we possess in Mr. Kelly’s yo. 
lume, which is pervaded by a highly liberal spirit, and 
written in many parts with cnthusiasm and eloquence,”— 
Eclectic Review. 

D. Bocuse, 86, Fleet Street. 


Just published, in 18mo. price 3s. 6d. “cloth, 
MYHE PERFECT LAW OF LIBERTY; 
asimple Arrangement of the Four Gospels, addressed 
to all who would judge correctly of what that perfect law 
consists, or who desire to compare and study tie differ- 
ence between its undeviating consistency and the im- 
perfect changeable laws suggested by the passions of 
mankind. 
“ The perfect law of liberty is love, 
And its pure stream flows only from above.” 
A few copies, printed on extra paper, may ‘ve had, 
price 4s.—-London: WarrTaKer and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


NEW BOOKS 
1. 
SECOND VISIT 70 THE UNITED 


STATES. By Sir Cuarres Lyext, F.R.S. 2 vols 
post 8vo. 18s. 
2. 

ANTHOLOGIA POLYGLOTTA; or a Selection of 
Versions, in Various Languages, chiefly from the Greek 
Anthology. By Rev. Wexnry WELLESLEY, D.D. 8vo. lis. 
or quarto, 42s. 


3. 
LINDSAYS; or a Memoir of the 
By Lord Linpsay. 


LIVES OF THE 
Houses of Crawford and Balcarres. 
3 vols. 8vo. Nert week. 


4. 
A PHYSICIAN’S NOLYDAY, or a Month in Switzer- 
land during the Summer of 1818. By Joun Forbes, M.D. 
With Iilustrations. Post 8v 0. 12s. 


A MANUAL OF SC IEN TIE IC INQUIRY, prepared 
for the Use of H.M. Navy, and adapted for Traveliers in 
general. Edited by Sir J. F. W. Henscnent, Dart. 
Wood-cuts, &e. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

HANDBOOK - FOR LONDON, Past and Present. 
Alphabetically arranged. By Peter CONNINGHAM. 2 
vols. post 8vo. 24s. 

7. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
New Edition, thoroughly revised. 


By Mra, SoMERVILLE. 
2 vofs. fvap. 8vo. 12s. 


8. 28 
A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY of all LIVING 
NAVAL OFFICERS, with Authentic Details of their 
Services and Family. By W. R. O'Byrne. 1 vol. royal 
8vo. 42s. Next week. 
€ 
LIFE OF SIR THOMAS MUNRO. By Rev. G. R. 
Guetc, Author of the “ Story of the Battle of Waterloo.” 
Post 8vo. 6s. 
Joun Munray, Albemarle Strect. 


\ R. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLIC ATIONS. 
1 To be had of = Booksellers. 


7c LATE QUEEN CAROLINE. 
“THE ADVENTURES OF A GREEK LADY,” 
the Adopted Daughter of the late Queen Caroline. 


Particulars of the 
2 vols. with 


Written by Hersetr. Comprising 
Queen and her Suite not hitherto known. 
Portrait, 21s. bound, is now ready 

Also, -_ published, 


APTAIN MARRY AT’S NEW NOV EL, 
VALERIE. 2 vols. 

** The incidents of this novel are striking and interest- 

ing, and the author proves himself, as he always has 

hitherto done, a truthful and vigorous delineator of cha- 


racter.”—J/erald. 
It. 
N RS. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, 
THE LOTTERY OF MARRIAGE. 3 vols. 


“ Mrs. Trollope has scarcely ever written a more clever 
book, or one that will afford a greater amount of amuse- 
ment to her numerous admirers.” — Messenger. 


Iv. 
ADY LISTER KAYE’S NEW WORK, 
BRITISH HOMES AND FOREIGN WANDER- 
INGS. 2 vols. (Immediately.) 


Hengy Cotsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough St. St. 
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